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The Minutiae of Close Order Drill 


By Lieutenant Colonel Lentz, General Staff 


FOREWORD a rival system of infantry drill trair 


OME infantry companies can be They comprise a simple, direct, and 
thoroughly trained in close order 
and extended order drill in three 

or four months, others are still un- 

trained at the end of from nine to Infantry Drill Regulations. The aver 


twelve months, and still others never 


mentary method of bringing about 
complete and unanimous observance of 


1 


the spirit as well as the letter of the 


age man who dances well dances 
become thoroughly trained. The re- denceor rhythm. It is rarely that 
ponsibility for the delayed or unsatis- 


ctory training of infantry recruits 


cannot be taugl t to dance 

or in cadence. Cadence is 

rests upon the officers immediately in essential to correct and enjoy 

harge. Poorly executed commands in ing than it is to cor 

close order drill almost invariably im- order drill. 

ply poorly given commands. Unless the On numerous 

fficers understand the theory and prac- Pershing, in his peri 
of cadence or rhythm and cantrans- tions to the War 

it this knowledge, both theoretically verted to the 


practically, to their noncommi ground 


ned officers and enlisted men, the 
~ 


ant nodaranit 27) 9977 
izations undergoing training wil 


7 each that degree o 


h the Training Com 


» expect 
‘ 


wes ee , om 
he subjoined observations have to 


al with no radical or unprecedented 
hanges in the Infantry Drill Regula- 

ns. These rules herein announced 
constitute, in fact, no change at all 
the Infantry Drill Regulations, but 
prise merely a system of interpret 
tions. These rules constitute in no sen 


1This circular, approve by the War Depart: 
an article by Lieut. Col, Bernard Lentz, entitled “Helpful Hints in Close Ord 
April, 1918, number of the INFANTRY JoURNAL. 
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d and distributed 


mublished in the 
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missioned officer can readily grasp it 
and turn it to account. The system does 
no more, in a word, than assign counts 
and numbers to the foot movements and 
movements in the manual of arms 
which are already done largely without 
counting. Instructors have long re- 
sorted to the system of counting to pre- 
serve the step (such as counting 1, 2, 3, 
4, in marching); and to bring about 
uniformity in the manual of arms, when 
bringing the command from the “Right 
Shouder Arms” to “Order Arms,” in 
halting (when the recruit is taught to 
count 1,2,3). This system simply ex- 
pands the counting to every movement 
in the School of the Soldier and the 
School of the Squad, so that every 
movement is counted and nothing is 
left to guesswork. Under these rules, 
the men discipline themselves, for 
they are called upon to count aloud. 
Each private becomes his own drill- 
master and disciplinarian. He develops 
that foundation of assurance, “pep,” 
and self-confidence which must, of nec- 
essity, underlie true eligibility for the 
noncommissioned grades. The-instruc- 
tor’s knowledge of the subject of close 
order drill is shared, in a wholesale and 
comprehensive way, with the men in 
ranks. The instructor has the satisfac- 
tion, moreover, of knowing that they 
have actually shared this knowledge 
with him, not by reason of their asser- 
tion that they have understood him, but 
by reason of their having actually 
sounded off the commands in his hear- 
ing and presence, with the same degree 
of exactness and precision that he is 
capable of himself. There can be no 
better proof that the instructor has “put 
it across.” 

Yet the so-called “old system” of count- 
ing, when the command is halted, is not 


superseded. The counts added are the 
counts intervening between the prepara- 
tory commands and the commands of 
execution on each movement, and the 
men themselves, not content with count- 
ing between these commands, are, in 
fact, called upon to give the preparatory 
commands and the commands of execu- 
tion. For example, the preliminary or 
cautionary command is given, “The 
company will halt, counting two.” The 
men in ranks actually sound off as fol- 
lows, so adjusting the commands and 
counts that they are in cadence: “Com- 
pany, 1,2, Hatt,1,2, 1,2, 3.” 

It is exceedingly important, inasmuch 
as a large majority of the movements 
are started on the left foot, that the 
instructor pronounce the word, “Com- 
MAND” as his left foot strikes the 
ground, and that the enlisted men in the 
ranks are taught to commence their 
commands at the moment that their left 
foot strikes the ground the next time. 
It is necessary that the instructor or 
office, if the company be marching, 
keep in step with the company himself ; 
also, that he bear in mind that while the 
preparatory command, “ComMMAND,” 
“Squap,” or “PLATOON” is given as the 
left foot strikes the ground, it is, in 
fact, spread over two counts as if the 
words were pronounced as follows: 


Comp- (left foot) -ny (right foot) 
Pla- (left foot)-toon (right foot) 
Squa- (left foot) -ad (right foot) 
In order to insure perfection in the 
entire command, the instructor, himself 
carefully selected, should first train the 
officers; then, under his supervision, 
the officers should instruct the noncom- 
At this stage, the 
corps of officers and noncommissioned 
officers should be competent to transmit 


missioned officers. 
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the instruction to the enlisted men. If 
they are not then found competent, the 
instruction by the original officer should 
be continued until all the officers and 
noncommissioned officers of the particu- 
lar command can safely be pronounced 
competent. If, in the early stages, any 
of the students, whether enlisted men, 
noncommissioned officers, or officers, 
experience difficulty in grasping the 
necessity for giving preparatory and 
other commands in cadence, it may 
serve to emphasize the point if the in- 
structor will teach this method as a 
temporary expedient: Instead of 
spreading the word “Squad” or “Com- 
pany” over two counts, pronounce the 
word quickly as the left foot strikes the 
ground, and follow this short, pungent 
command with the count of “2” pro- 
nounced as follows—‘Squad, 2, 1, 2, 
Hatt, 1,2, 1,2,3,” or, “Squad, 2, 
Hat, 1,2, 1,2, 3.” This practice is 
not to be resorted to generally, how- 
ever, for the average officer or enlisted 
man, without difficulty, can form the 
habit of spreading the preparatory 
command over two counts. 

Wherever, in the following rules, the 
command appears, “The squad will halt 
without counting,” the words “without 
counting” have reference solely to the 
counting of the steps between the prep- 
aratory command and the command 
of execution. Illustration: “Squad, 
Hatt, 1, 2, 1, 2, 3,” or “Squad, 2, Hatt, 
1,2, 1,2,3.” 

The recruit should not be confused 
by unnecessary counting of the steps (1, 
2, 3, 4). His attention should be cen- 
tered on the special counts required for 
the particular movement in Infantry 
Drill Regulation. For example, after 
the column of squads has moved itself 
forward from a halt, file closers should 


yot count step, if the men be well dis- 
ciplined and trained. Whenever neces- 
sary to count step, file closers should not 
repeat it oftener than once. Con- 
stant repetition of the counting of the 
step serves no useful purpose. 

In illustrating the cadence system of 
training troops, it will be found that the 
man in ranks who makes a mistake be- 
comes instantly aware of it and tends to 
correct himself. If he sounds off with 
the wrong number or word, or. having 
sounded off, does not execute it in the 
correct manner, his mistake is sure to 
be conspicuous. It follows that out of 
sheer fear of being conspicuous he will 


bring to bear sufficient inhibition and 
alertness of mind to overcome any nat- 
ural tendency to sloppiness or non 
conformity. 


Should the men prove slow in devel- 
oping this coordination between mind 
and body so essential to close order 
drill, it will be desirable in the early 
Stages of the drill to endow each man 
who makes a mistake, with a chalk 
mark on his blouse or shirt, on the left 
breast, which is where a medal of honor 
or distinguished service cross would be 
worn. These “reverse English” badges 
of distinction are much disliked by the 
men in ranks. The men are reluctant, to 
a surprising degree, to wear back to the 
barracks these dubious decorations. 

The psychological fact has been 
abundantly demonstrated that snappy 
close order drill is contagious. A new 
popular song does not spread any more 
rapidly among music lovers, who enjoy 
and appreciate rhythmic cadenzas, than 
does good cadenced drill among soldiers, 
who enjoy and appreciate rhythmic 
foot movements. The idea has been 
tried on a sufficient scale already to 
demonstrate that it will popularize it- 
self and will become infectious from 
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the very outset. It will gather momen- 
tum as it spreads from unit to unit 
within the division, and from camp to 
camp, and if intelligently taught and 
thoroughly understood will quickly be- 
come part and parcel of the training of 
the entire army. 

It is to be noted that the system de- 
scribed herein is explained for the left 
foot only. After it has been worked out 
for the left foot, it may, in keeping with 
the drill regulations, be worked out for 
the right foot; but in this case care 
must be exercised that all commands 
are given as the right foot strikes the 
ground, or the commands will be out 
of cadence. 

In reading the following general rules, 
it should be borne in mind that the par- 
enthesized numbers at the left of the 
column indicate groups or pairs of ca- 
denced numbers, and that the numbers 
as pronounced by the instructor and by 
the enlisted men in ranks are indicated 
by numbers not in parenthesis, arranged 
on the right hand side of the column. 

GENERAL RULES 


The following general rules govern 

close order drill under this system: 

Commands.—All commands are given 
as the left foot strikes the ground, un- 
less particular exception to the contrary 
is made. When the men give the com- 
mands, the instructor, after cautioning 
them as to what is desired, will take 
particular care to see that his command, 
“COMMAND,” is given as the left foot 
strikes the ground. In every instance 
when his command is given on the left 
foot, the men will not give their com- 
mands until their left feet hit the 
ground again. 

The commands must be spirited and 
given with a force that actually lifts 
the men into the movement ordered. 


The men must be taught to breathe 
deeply and fill their lungs before giving 
any command. The air in the lungs 
should be expelled by a sudden and 
forcible contraction of the diaphragm 
with every command uttered. Com- 
mands of execution, given with the ris- 
ing inflection of voice, must not be 
pitched high, and the tones must not be 
choked in the throat. 

Positions of the Piece—Great care 
must be exercised by commanders to 
see that all provisions of the Infantry 
Drill Regulations are adhered to in re- 
gard to the positions of the piece. 

In coming to the right shoulder at the 
count of “1,” after the command, “For- 
ward, Marcu,” has been given, as well 
as any other command that sets the 
squad in action, the piece is thrown di- 
agonally across the body and grasped 
at the balance by the left hand, thumb 
and fingers around the piece, the piece 
crossing the body at the juncture of the 
neck and shoulder. The right hand is 
at the butt. The heel of the butt is 
between the first and second finger. 
The thumb is kept close to the side. At 
the count of “2,” by a quick, upward 
thrust of the left hand, and by turning 
the butt of the piece to the front, the 
piece is placed on the right shoulder, 
without ducking or moving the head, 
with the trigger guard in the hollow of 
the shoulder. The left hand, thumb and 
fingers extended and joined, forearm 
and wrist straight, slips to the small of 
the stock, the tip of the forefinger rest- 
ing against the cocking piece and steady- 
ing the piece. The right forearm is 
horizontal; both elbows are close to the 
sides. At the count of “3” the left hand 
is cut smartly to the side. 

After the halt, in coming to the 
order, at the count of “1,” the piece is 
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thrown diagonally across the body by 
pressing the right hand sharply down, 
and when the piece is clear of the head- 
piece, by turning the heel of the piece 
to the right. The piece then falls of its 
own weight into the left hand, raised 
quickly to receive it, and is grasped 
smartly at the balance. 

at the butt. 
firmly in this position, which is the same 


1 


The right hand 
The piece is held 


iat assumed on the count of “1” in 
At the 
uint of “2” the piece is released by the 


ight hand, @ fe 


oming to the right shoulder. 
which slides al 
barrel, and carried quickly to the ght 
side by the left hand, and lowered until 
he butt is within 3 inches of the ground. 
The piece is then re-grasped by the 
right hand, fingers and thumb including 

» piece, and the left hand, thumb and 
fingers joined, left forearm and wrist 
straight, steadies the piece, tips of the 
ingers resting just below the stacking 
swivel. At the count of “3” the piece 

lowered gently to the ground by the 
right hand, the toe of the butt in line 
with and against the toe of the right 
The left hand is cut smartly 
away to the side at the count of “3.” 

Discipline. — Instructors 


shoe. 


must be 
vigilant in detecting the slightest in- 
fraction of discipline at attention. The 
men must keep their head and eyes 
straight to the front; must keep their 
Shoulders square and falling equally, 
and their chests arched; and must not 
swing the hands abnormally. In fact, 
discipline must be ironclad. The in- 
structor must detect and take the sol- 
dier to task for every single mistake he 
makes and require him to execute each 
movement exactly as prescribed in the 
Infantry Drill Regulations. 
Corrections.—In furtherance of this 
idea, it has been found that there is 
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only one proper way to give corrections 
without disturbing the equanimity of 
the entire command. That way is to 
n to be 
corrected before any censure is made 


pronounce the name of the m 


For example it should be, “Smith, de 


press the butt of your piece,” and 


obviously not, “Depress the butt of 


your piece, Smith;” for in this latter 
case the attention of every man in the 
company is taken off the drill 
mentarily, as each one looks to his own 
piece. In the other way, however, only 
fault has his attenti 
dire ted to the error. 


ithe .nan at 


In asking questions to bring 
men’s knowledge of what the 
learned, exactly the revers« 
the instructor says, “Smith, wl 
position of the soldier ?”, it 
that only Smith will endeav 
the problem ; but, if the questi 
asked, “What is the position 
soldier ?”, every man will 
alert, and will think and end 
frame a correct answer. Then 
a brief pause, the instructor 
designate the man, by name, 
answer he desires. 

Personal Cleanliness.—Persot 
1 smticl 


liness must be relig 


upon, and the men forced t 
themselves and their clothing and equip 
ment spotless. This can be done by 
appealing to their pride and by having 
the instructor set the proper example. 
altho igh 
each man presents a different problem 
to be solved, and one which must be 
solved, the squad or company, as a 
whole, cannot possibly be better than 
its instructor. 

In connection with the use of the 
charts, the commands to be given by 


the instructor are on the left and the 


It must be remembered that 
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commands to be given by the men are 
shown on the right. 
THE SCHOOL OF THE SOLDIER 
Facings 

56. To the flank: 1. Right (left), 
2. Face. 

The instructor cautions: “The squad 
will command, ‘Right, Face,’ and exe- 
cute it.” At his command, “CoMMAND,” 
each soldier sounds off, “Right Face,” 
and counts, “1, 2.” At the count of “1” 
the soldier raises slightly the left heel 
and right toe; faces to the right, turn- 
ing on the right heel, assisted by a slight 
pressure on the ball of the left foot. 

At the count of “2” the soldier places 
the left foot smartly by the side of the 
right. Left face is executed on the left 
heel in the corresponding manner. 

57. Tothe rear: 1. About, 2. Face. 

The instructor cautions: “The squad 
will command, ‘About, Face,’ and exe- 
cute it.”” At his command, “ComMMAND,” 
each soldier sounds off, “About, FAceE,” 
and counts, “1, 2.” At the count of “1” 
the toe of the right foot is carried about 
one-half foot-length to the rear, and 
slightly to the left of the leff heel with- 
out changing the position of the left 
foot. 

At the count of “2” each soldier faces 
to the rear, turning to the right on the 
left heel and right toe. 

Salute with the Hand 

58. 1. Hand, 2. Savure. 

The instructor cautions: “The squad 
will command, ‘Hand, SALuTe,’ and exe- 


cute it.” He next commands, “Com- 


MAND.” The soldier then sounds off, 
“Hand, Satute.” At this command 
each soldier raises the right hand 
smartly till the tip of the forefinger 
touches the lower part of the headdress 
or forehead above the right eye, thumb 
and fingers extended and joined, palm 
to the left, forearm inclined at 45 de- 
grees, hand and wrist straight; at the 
same time look towards the person 
saluted. The instructor then cautions: 
“The company will command, ‘2,’ Com- 
MAND.” The soldier then commands “2” 
and cuts the hand smartly to his side. 
Ouick Time 

62. Being at a halt, to march for- 
ward in quick time: 1. Forward, 2. 
Marcu. 

The instructor first cautions: “The 
company will move forward.” He next 
commands, “ComMMAND.” The soldier 
then sounds off, “Forward, Marcu,” 


7» 


and counts, “1, 2, 3.” At the command, 
“Forward” the soldier shifts the weight 
of the body to his right leg, left knee 
straight. At the command, “Marcn” 
the soldier lifts the left foot smartly 
straight forward, 30 inches from the 
right, sole near the ground, and places 
it without shock, as he counts “1.” At 
the count of “1” the rifle is thrown 
diagonally across the body. At the 
count of “2” the right foot is advanced 
and planted 30 inches in advance of the 
left, and the piece is carried to the right 
shoulder. At the count of “3” the left 
foot is advanced, and the right hand 


is cut smartly away to the side. 


Fig. I—Forward March 


The squad will move forward. 
ComMAND 1. 


Forward; 2. Marcu. 

o L — 1 — Piece thrown across the body. 
oR — 2 — Piece on right shoulder. 
o L — 3 — Cut left hand smartly away. 
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To Halt 


70. To arrest the march in quick 
or double time: “1. Squad, 2. Harr.” 

The instructor cautions: “The com- 
pany will halt without counting.” Then, 
as the left foot strikes the ground, 
the instructor will order, “CoMMAND.” 
Then, as the left foot strikes the ground 
again, the soldier will command, “Com- 
pany,” and prolong it until the right 
foot next strikes the ground. Then, as 
the left foot is planted again, the soldier 
will command, “Hatt,” and count, “1, 2, 
1, 2, 3.” At the count of “1” the right 
foot is advanced and planted smartly and 
surely on the ground. At the count of 
“2” the left foot is advanced and placed 
by the side of the right with precision. 
As the count “1” is enunciated the sec- 
ond time, the piece is thrown diagonally 
across the body by pressing the right 
hand sharply down, and when the piece 
is clear of the headpiece, by turning the 
heel of the piece to the right. The piece 
then falls of its own weight into the 


left hand, poised to receive it, and is 
The 
At the 


count of “2” the piece is released by the 


grasped smartly at the balance. 
right hand remains at the butt. 


right hand and carried quickly to the 
right side by the left hand, and, slid 
ing through the fingers of the right 
hand, is lowered until the butt 1s within 
3 inches of the ground. The piece is 
then re-grasped by the right hand, fin 
gers and thumb including the piece, and 
the left hand, thumb and fingers ex- 
tended and joined, left forearm and 
wrist straight, steadies the piece, the 
tips of the fingers resting just below 
the stacking swivel. At the count of 
“3” the piece is lowered gently to the 
ground, the toe of the piece on line with 
the toe of the right shoe, barrel to the 
rear, and the left hand is cut smartly 
away to the side. 

“1. In place, 2. Hatt,” is executed 
Squad, 2. 


cept that pieces are not brought to the 


exactly as “1. HALT,” ex 


order, and the soldiers face in the direc 
tion in which they were marching. 


Fig. II.—To Halt without Countin: 


The squad will halt without counting 


CoMMAND (1) oL 
oR 
(2) L) 
aes ° ™' Squad 
(3) o L Hatt 
mer €&.. 22 


2,3. Complete halt and bring piece to 


order. 


Fig. I1I.—To Halt, Counting Two 


The squad will halt, counting two. 


oR 
COMMAND (1) o L 
oR 
(2) oR ob > Squad 
(3) oL 1 
oR 2 
(4) oL Hatt 
(5)oR oL 


1,2, 1, 2,3. Complete halt and bring piece 


to order. 
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Fig. IV.—To Halt, Counting Four 


The squad will halt, counting four 


oR 
COMMAND (1) o L 
oR 
(2) o L Squad 
oR 
(3) o L 1 
oR 2 
(4) o L 3 
oR 4 
(5) o L Hatt 
(6)o0R oL a A 


To March by the Flank 

71. Being in march: “1. By the right 
(left) flank, 2. Marcu.” 

The instructor cautions: “The squad 
will move, ‘By the right flank,’” and 
gives his command, “CoMMAND,” as 
the right foot strikes the ground. As 
the right foot hits the ground again, 
each soldier commands, “By the right 
flank,” prolonging it until the left foot 
is planted. When the right foot strikes 
the ground again, each soldier com- 
mands “Marcu.” 


, oF 


The instructor may also caution: 
“The squad will move, ‘By the right 


flank,’ counting two.” At his com- 


Fig. V.—The Squad Will Move, 


1, 2,3. Complete halt and bring piece 
to order. 


mand, “CoMMAND,” the men sound off, 
“By the right flank,” as the right foot 
hits the ground, prolonging it until the 
left foot is planted, and count, “1” to 
the right foot, “2” to the left foot, 
and “Marcu” as the right foot hits the 
ground again. 

It must be noted that the command, 
“By the right flank,” and the command 
of execution, “MArcH,” must be given 
on the right foot; whereas, in a move- 
ment to the left flank, the command of 
preparation is begun as the left foot 
hits the ground, and the command of 
execution is given as the left foot hits 
the ground again. 


“ By the Right Flank,”’ Counting Two 


The squad will move, “‘ By the right flank,” counting two. 


oR 
o L 
CoMMAND oR 
o L 
oR 
oR 1 
o L 2 
oR MARCH 
o R - ps oL—1 


" Li By the right flank, 
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Fig. VI.—The Squad Will Move, “By the Right Flank,” without Counting 


The squad will move, ‘By the right flank,’’ without counting 


oR 
o L 
COMMAND OR 
o L 
oR o Lf By the right flank 
oR MARCH 


oR — 2 oL—1 


Fig. VII.—The Squad Will Move, ‘By the Left Flank,’ Counting Two 


The squad will move, “By the left flank,” counting two 


oR 
eo L 
oR 
CoMMAND o L 
oR 
’ L\ By the left flank 
oR ’ 
o L 1 
oR 2 


o L MarcH 
o R—1!1 oL —2 


Fig. VIII.—The Squad Will Move, ‘By the Left Flank,” without Counting 


The squad will move, ‘By the left flank,”’ without counting. 


oR 

2) # 
oR 

CoMMAND o L 
oR 


) 
© L\ By the left flank 
oR 
o L Marcu 
oR—1!1 oL —2 
To March to the Rear their right feet the next time, each one 


72. Being in march: “1. To the rear, sounds off, “To the rear,” prolonging 


. Marcu.” it until the left foot is planted 


The instructor cautions, “The squad “Marcu” is given as the right foot hits 


will move, ‘To the rear.’”” He gives his the ground the next time. At the com- 
command, “ComMAND,” as the right mand, “Marcu,” given as the right foot 


foot hits the ground. As the men plant strikes the ground, each soldier ad 
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vances and plants the left foot, turns 
to the right about on the balls of both 
feet and immediately steps off with the 
left foot. 

The count of “2, 4, 6” may be in- 
cluded between the command of prepa- 


“COMMAND” as the left foot strikes the a 
ground. When the left foot is planted -. 
the next time, each soldier sounds off, 
“Change step,” prolonging it until the 
right foot is planted. “Marcu” is given 
as the left foot strikes the ground again, 





Fig. IX.—The Squad Will March, “To the Rear,” Counting Two 
The squad will move, ‘‘To the rear,”’ counting two. 





oR 4 

o L 
CoMMAND 0 R 

o L 

oR a 7 To the rear q 

oR 1 q 
o L 2 

oR MARCH 
o L 1. Advance and plant the right foot. 

x R 2. Turn to fight on balls of both feet. 


x L 3. Step off. 


Fig. X.—The Squad Will March, ‘‘ To the Rear,”’ without Counting 
The squad will move, ‘‘To the rear,’”’ without counting. 





oR 
oL 
CoMMAND 0 R 4 
o L + 
oR o LI To the rear 
oR MARCH : 
oL 1. Advance and plant the right foot. 4 
x R 2. Turn to right on balls of both feet. 4 


x L 3. Step off. 


ration and the command of execution and the men count “1 and 2.” At the . 
as described for the movement, “By the count of “1” the men advance and plant : 


right flank, Marcu.” 


Change Step 
73. Being in march: “1. 
step, 2. Marcu.” 
The instructor cautions, “The squad 
will ‘Change step.’”” He commands, 


Change 


the right foot; plant the toe of the left 
foot near the heel of the right and step 
off with the right foot. 

The change on the left foot is simi- 
larly executed, the command “Marcn” 
being given as the right foot strikes the 
ground. 
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Fig. XI.—The Squad Will ‘‘ Change Step,’ Counting Two 
The squad will ‘Change step,”” counting two. 


oR 
o L 
oR 
CoMMAND o L 
oR 
st o L} Change step 
o L 1. 
oR a 
o L Marcu 
oR 1. Advance and plant the right foot, and 
o L bring left toe near to right heel. 
oR 2. Step off. 





Fig. XII.—The Squad Will “‘ Change Step,”’ without Counting 





The squad will “Change step,’”’ without counting. 





oR 
o L 
oR 
COMMAND o L 
R 
oR ” . Change step 
o L Marcu 
oR 1. Advance and plant the right foot, and 
o L bring left toe near to right heel. 
oR 2. Step off. 





Manual of Arms 


74. The manual of arms is executed 
exactly as prescribed in the Infantry 
Drill Regulations. To cause any move- 
ment to be executed, the instructor, for 
example, cautions, “The company will 
command, ‘Right shoulder, Arms,’ and 
execute it.” He then commands, “Com- 
MAND.” The soldier then sounds off, 
“Right shoulder, Arms,” and counts, 
“1, 2, 3,” executing the movement as 
prescribed by the numbers. The count 
varies, of course, with the number of 
motions in the movement. If it is de- 
sired to execute, “Port, Arms,” the 
soldier, after giving the command, 
merely counts “1.” If “Present, ARMs” 
is to be executed, after giving the com- 
mand, the soldier counts, “1, 2.” 





Rifle Salute 

93. Being at right shoulder arms: “1 
Rifle, 2. SAure.” 

The instructor cautions, “The com- 
pany will command, ‘Rifle, Savure,’ 
and execute it.” At the instructor's 
command, 
sounds off, “Rifle, Satute.” At this 
command the left 
smartly to the small of the stock, fore- 


“COMMAND,” the soldier 


hand is carried 
arm horizontal, palm of the hand down, 
thumb and fingers extended and joined, 
forefinger touching the end of the cock- 
ing piece. The soldier looks towards 
the person saluted. The instructor 
then cautions, “The company will com- 
mand ‘2,’ ComMAND.” The soldier then 


commands, “2.” and cuts the left hand 
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smartly away to the side, turning the 
head and eyes to the front. 

94. Being at order or trail arms: “1. 
Rifle, 2, SALUTE.” 

The instructor cautions as above, and 
the soldier sounds off, “Rifle, SALUTE.” 
At this command the left hand is car- 
ried smartly to the right side, palm of 
the hand down, thumb and fingers ex- 
tended and joined, forefinger against 
the piece near the muzzle. The soldier 
looks towards the person saluted. The 
instructor then cautions, “The company 
will command ‘2,’ ComMAND.” The 
soldier then commands, “2,” and cuts 
the left hand smartly away to the side, 
turning the head and eyes to the front. 

If it is desired to have the men hold 
the first position of rifle or hand salute, 
the instructor cautions, “The company 
will command, ‘Hand (Rifle), SALUTE,’ 
and execute it, and hold it until I com- 
mand ‘2.’” The men, upon the instruc- 
tor’s command, “CoMMAND,” sound off, 
“Hand, Satute.” At the instructor’s 
command of “2” the hand is cut smartly 
This method of in- 
struction is valuable in connection with 
teaching the men to hold their salute 
until it is 
saluted. 


away to the side. 


returned by the person 


The Inspection 


98. Being at order arms: “1. Inspec- 
tion, 2. ARMs.” 

At the second command, take the 
position of port arms (Two). Seize the 
bolt handle with the thumb and fore- 
finger of the right hand, turn the handle 
up, draw the bolt back and glance at 
the chamber. Having found the cham- 


ber empty, or having emptied it, raise 
the head and eyes to the front. 
99. Being at inspection arms: “1. 


Order 
ARMs.” 

At the preparatory command, push 
the bolt forward, turn the handle down, 
pull the trigger, resume port arms. At 
the command, “Arms,” complete the 
movement ordered. 


(Right shoulder, port), 2 


The instructor must be very exact- 
ing in the execution of the inspection. 
He must see that pieces are firmly held 
and are not allowed to waver in the 
men’s grasp as they open and close the 
bolts. All movements must be made in 
the minimum of time and with maxi- 
mum precision and in absolute unison. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE SQUAD 


107. To align the squad, the base file 
or files having been established: “1. 
Right (Left), 2. Dress, 3. Front.” 

At the command, “Dress,” all men 
place the left hand upon the hip 
( whether dressing to the right or left) ; 
each man, except the base file, executes, 
“Eyes, Ricut;” and, taking steps of 2 
or 3 inches, places himself so that his 
right arm rests lightly against the arm 
of the man on his right, and so that 
his eyes and shoulders are in line with 
those of the men on his right; the rear 
men cover in file. 

The instructor verifies the alignment 
of both ranks from the right flank and 
orders up or back such men as may be 
in rear or in advance of the line; only 
the men designated move. 

At the command, “Front,” given 
when the ranks are aligned, each man 
turns his head and eyes to the front 
and drops his left hand by his side. 

In the first drills the basis of the 
alignment is established on, or parallel 
to, the front of the squad; afterwards, 
in oblique directions. 

Whenever the position of the base 
file or files necessitates a considerable 
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movement by the squad, such move- 
ment will be executed by marching to 
the front or oblique, to the flank or 
backward, as the case may be, without 
other command, and at the trail. 

Special emphasis must be laid upon 
quick and accurate dressing, in both 
ranks and the file closers, by inspectors. 
The tendency of all men in ranks is 
to move their eyes about and to commit 
slight. infractions of the paragraph 
regulating the dressing. The hand 
must be brought up to the head smartly, 
and the head turned with precision. At 
the command, “Front,” the men should 
be taught to shoot the left hand down 
by the side and to turn the head front 
at the same time with precision. The 
instructor must be ever on the alert to 
see that, in dressing, the men take the 
prescribed short steps, and do not “back 
and fill” in getting their alignment. The 
tendency for men to carry their arms 
to the rear is very marked and always 
clamors for correction. As the men 
seem exceedingly loath to get their 
proper intervals, it must be maintained 
at all times. 


To Stack, and Take Arms 


113. Being in line at a halt: “Stack 
ARMS.” 

Each even number of the front rank 
grasps his piece with the left hand at 
the upper band and, resting it, places 
the butt between his feet, barrel to the 
front, muzzle inclined slightly to the 
front and opposite the center of the 
interval on his right, the thumb and 
forefinger of the left hand raising the 
stacking swivel; each even number of 
the rear rank throws his piece forward 
with his right hand, releasing it and 
grasping it again at the balance with 
the right hand, barrel of the piece up, 





passing it to his file leader, who grasps 
it between the bands with his right hand 
and allows the butt to fall of its own 
weight about 2 feet in advance of that 
of his own piece and opposite the right 
of the interval, the right hand slipping 
to the upper band, the thumb and fore- 
finger raising the stacking swivel, which 
he engages with that of his own piece 
Each odd number of the front rank 
then raises his piece with the right 
hand, carries it well forward, barrel to 
the front; the left hand, guiding the 
stacking swivel, engages the lower hook 
of the swivel of his own piece with the 
free hook of that of the piece of the 
rear rank; he then turns the barrel out 

ward into the angle formed by the other 
two pieces and lowers the butt to the 
ground, to the right of and against the 
toe of his left shoe 

The stacks made, the loose pieces are 
laid on them by the even numbers of 
the front rank. 

When each man has finished handling 
pieces, he takes the position of the sol 
dier immediately. 

Lines passing through the points of 
contact of the pieces, constituting the 
stack, with the ground, form an 
equilateral triangle. 
stacked in this manner, the greatest 
rigidity is attained. This should be 
illustrated by drawing an equilateral! 
triangle with chalk. 


When properly 


The Oblique March 


116. For the instruction of recruits, 
the squad being in column or correctly 
aligned, the instructor causes the squad 
to face half right or half left, points out 
to the men their relative positions, and 
explains that these are to be maintained 
in the oblique march. 
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117. “1. Right 
MARCH.” 

The instructor cautions, “The squad 
will move to the ‘Right oblique.’” He 
then commands, “CoMMAND” as the 
right foot hits the ground. When the 
right foot strikes the ground again, 
each soldier sounds off, “Right oblique,” 
and when the right foot strikes the 
ground again, commands “Marcu,” and 
“1, 2.” At the count of “1, 
each soldier advances the left foot and 
turns on the ball of it. At the count of 
“2” each soldier steps off with the right 
foot to the right front, so that the line 
passing through the shoulders forms an 


(Left) oblique, 2. 


” 


counts, 


angle of 45 degrees with his original 
front. 


When marching to the oblique, and 
“HALT” is given, the men halt faced to 
the front. 

In moving to the left oblique, com- 
mands of preparation and execution 
are given on the left foot in a corre- 
sponding manner to that prescribed 
above. 

To incline to the left oblique, the in- 
structor cautions his command, “Com- 
MAND,” as the right foot strikes the 
ground, and the soldier turns on the 
ball of his right foot and steps off with 
the left foot to the left front, so that 
the line passing through his shoulders 
forms an angle of 45 degrees with his 
original position. 


Fig. XIII.—To March to the *‘ Right Oblique,” Counting Two 
The squad will move to the ‘‘right oblique,” counting two. 


oR 
oL 
oR 
o L 
CoMMAND OR 


o L 
oR Z Right oblique 
oR 1 
o L 2 
oR MARCH 
o L 
oR 
o L 
oR 


Fig. XIV.—To March to the *‘ Right Oblique,” without Counting 
The squad will move to the “‘right oblique,”’ without counting. 
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CoMMAND OR 
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Fig. XV.—To March to the ‘‘ Left Oblique," Counting Two 
The squad will move to the “‘left oblique,”” counting two. 


oR 
o L 
oR 
CoMMAND o L 
oR 
oR ° VS Left oblique 
o L 
oR 
o L Marcu 
oR 
o L 
oR 
o L 


oR 


oR 

o L 
oR 

COMMAND oL 
oR 

oL 


Fig. XVI.—To March to the “ Left Oblique,” without Counting 






oR Left oblique 


o L Marcu 


oR 
o L 

oR 
oL 

oR 


To Turn on Moving Pivot 


118. Marching in line: “1. Right 
(left) turn, 2. Marcu.” 

The instructor cautions, “The squad 
will move, ‘Right turn.’” At his com- 
mand, “CoMMAND,” given as the right 
foot strikes the ground, each soldier, as 
the right foot strikes the ground again, 
commands, “Right turn,” and adds, 
“Marcu,” as the right foot strikes the 
ground the next time, and then counts, 
“1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10." The move- 
ment is executed by each rank succes- 
sively and on the same ground. At the 
command, “Marcu,” the pivot man of 
the front rank faces to the right in 










marching and takes one full step before 
taking up the half step. The other men 
of the rank oblique to the right until 
opposite their places in line, then exe- 
cute the second right oblique and take 
the half step on arriving abreast of the 
pivot man. 

At the count of “10” each soldier 
takes the full step. The count of “1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10” allows the men 
in the marching flank just the exact 
number of steps in which to gain their 
proper position abreast of the pivot 
man, and allows the squad to recover 
its alignment so that all the men step 
off together 
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The commands for left turn are 
given so that the men sound off on the 
left foot. The count is the same when 
more than one squad is being drilled. 
Column left and column right are exe- 
cuted in the corresponding manner. 
The commands of preparation and exe- 
cution for column right must be given 
as the right foot strikes the ground; 
whereas those for column left must 
be given as the left foot strikes the 
ground. 


To Turn on Fixed Pivot 


119. Being in line, to turn and 
march: “l. Squad right (left), 2. 
MarcH.” 


The instructor cautions, “The squad 
will move, ‘Squad right’ and move off.” 
At his command, “CoMMAND,” each sol- 


to the front four paces and places him- 
self abreast of the man on his right. 
Men in the new line step off on the 
fourth count. It is to be noted that the 
fourth count is not enunciated. 

119%. Being on the march in column 
of squads, to turn and halt in line: “1. 
Squad right (left), 2. Marcu.” 

The instructor cautions, “The squads 
will move right and halt, counting ‘2.’ ” 
As the left foot hits the ground the 
instructor commands “CoMMAND.” 
The men, as their left foot hits the 
ground the next time, sound off, “Squad 
right,” and, as their left foot hits the 
is added. 


foot is planted, 


“MarcnH” 
Then, as the left 


ground again, 


each soldier sounds off, “Squad,” and 


Fig. XVII.—From a Halt, to Turn on Fixed Pivot and March 
The squad will move “Squad right (left),” and move off. 


ComMAND “Squad Right, Marcu.” 


(1) o L 1. Piece thrown diagonally across body. 
oR 2. Piece on right shoulder. 

(2) o L 3. Cut left hand away. 
oR (4) Men count to themselves. 

(3) o L_ (5) Men count to themselves. 
oR (6) Men count to themselves. 

(4) o L_ (7) Step off in new direction. 


dier sounds off, “Squads right, Marcu,” 
and counts, “1, 2, 3.” At the second 
command, the right flank man in the 
front rank faces to the right in march- 
ing and marks time; the other front 
rank men oblique to the right, place 
themselves abreast of the pivot, and 
mark time. In the rear rank, the third 


man from the right, followed in column 
by the second and first, moves straight 
to the front until in rear of his front- 
rank man, when all face to the right 
in marching and mark time; the other 
number of the rear rank moves straight 


prolongs it until the right foot is 
planted, and then counts, “1, 2.” As 
the left foot strikes the ground again, 
“HALT” is ordered, and the men count, 
“1, 2, 3, 1, 2, 3.” At the count of 
“1, 2,” the halt is completed, and at the 
count of “1, 2, 3,” the pieces are brought 
to the order. 

Squads right (left) about is exe- 
cuted in a corresponding manner, ex- 
cept that six is counted before the halt 
is given, instead of two, in bringing the 
squad to the halt. 


ae ee 








ss 


sees 
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Fig. XVIJI.—To Turn to the Rear om Fixed Pivot While Marching and Hali 


The squad will move ‘‘Squad right about” and halt, counting six 


oR 
o L 
oR 
o L 
oR 
COMMAND (1) o L 
oR 
(2) o 
oR j 
(3) o L Marcu 
oR 
(4) o L Squad 
oR 
(5) o L 1 
oR 2 
(6) o L 3 
oR 4 
(7) o L 5 
oR 6 
(8) o L Hatr 
9J/oR oL 3 
120. Being in line, to turn and halt: 


“1. Squad right (left), 2. Marcu, 3. 
Squad, 4. Har.” 

The instructor cautions: “The squad 
will move ‘Squad right’ and halt, count- 
ing ‘2.’ At his command, “CoMMAND,” 
each soldier sounds off, “Squad right, 
Marcu; Squad, 1, 2, Hatt,” and counts, 
“1, 2, 1, 2, 3.” The second command, 
“Squad,” is given on the initial step of 
the left foot and prolonged until the 
right foot is planted, and the halt is 


L\ Squad right about 


i. , a 3. Complete halt and bring piece 


to order. 


given as the left foot strikes the ground 
the third time. 


the men complete the halt, and at the 


At the count of “1, 2” 


count of “1, 2, 3” the pieces are brought 
to the order. The return is executed as 
prescribed in the preceding paragraph 
When executed in this manner, the com- 
mand, “Hatt” is given just as the last 
man arrives on the line, and the halt is 
made in the minimum of time with a 


maximum precision. 


Fig. XIX.—From a Halt, to Turn on Fixed Pivot and Halt 


The squad will nove “Squad night,”’ and halt, counting twe 


CommMaND “Squad right, Marcu.’ 


(1) 


(2) oL 

oR 2. 
(3) oL Hatt 
(44)0R oL 





Piece across body. 


o L) 
oR } Squad {Pens on right shoulder 
1. Cut left hand away. 


1, 2, 1, 2,3. Complete halt and bring piece 


to order. 
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121. Being in line, to turn about and 
march: “1. Squad right (left) about, 
2. Marcu.” 

The instructor cautions, “The squad 
will move, ‘Squad right about’ and move 
off.” At his command, “CoMMAND,” 
the men sound off, “Squads right about, 
Marcu,” and count, “1, 2, 3.” At the 
second command, the front rank twice 
executes “Squads right,” initiating the 
second “Squads right” when the man 
on the marching flank has arrived 
abreast of the rank. In the rear rank, 
the third man from the right, followed 
by the second and first in column, 
moves straight to the front until on 


the men on their right when the second 
change of direction has been completed 
and mark time. 

122. Being in line, to turn about and 
halt: “1. Squad right (left) about, 
2. Marcu, 3. Squad, 4. Hatt.” 

The instructor cautions, “The squad 
will move ‘Squad right about, and halt, 
counting six.” At his command, “Com- 
MAND,” each soldier sounds off “Squad 
right about, Marcu, squad 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, Hatt,” and counts, “1, 2, 1, 2, 3.” 
The second command of squads is given 
on the initial step of the left foot and 
is prolonged until the right foot is 
planted, and the count of “1” is taken 
up as the left foot hits the ground again. 


Fig. XX.—From a Halt, to Turn to the Rear on Fixed Pivot and March 
Commanpb “Squad right about, Marcu.” 


(1) o L 
oR 
(2) o L 
oR 
(3) oL_ (5) 
oR 
(4) oL 
oR 
(5) o L 
oR (10) 
(6) oL (il) 


the prolongation of the line to be oc- 
cupied by the rear rank; changes di- 
rection to the right; moves in the new 
direction until in rear of his front-rank 
man, when he faces to the right in 
marching and steps off on the ninth 
count. The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth counts are not enun- 
ciated, but the men keep the cadence 
by counting to themselves. The fourth 
man in the rear rank marches on the 
left of the third to his new position. 
The front rank men keep abreast of 


1. Piece thrown across body. 
2. Piece on right shoulder. 

3. Cut left hand away. 

(4) Men count to themselves. 
Men count to themselves. 
(6) Men count to themselves. 
(7) Men count to themselves. 
(8) Men count to themselves. 
(9) Men count to themselves. 
Men count to themselves. 
Men count to themselves. 


All step off. 


The command “Hatt” is given as the 
left foot strikes the ground for the 
fifth time. At the count of “1, 2” the 
halt is completed. At the count of “1, 
2, 3” the pieces are brought to the 
order. The turn is executed as pre- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph. By 
using this count, the turn is made in 
the minimum of time and with maxi- 
mum precision. The count allows num- 
ber four, rear rank, to step in his 
proper place, and execute the halt and 
no more. 
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Fig. XXI.—From a Halt, to Turn to the Rear on Fixed Pivot and Halt 
The squad will move ‘Squad right about,” and halt, counting six. 


ComMMAND ‘Squad right about, Marcu.” 


(1) o L\ cae { Piece across body. 
oR { ©quac’ | Piece on right shoulder 
(2) o L 1. Cut left hand away. 
oR 
(3) o L 
o.R 
(4) L 
oR 
(5) L Hatt 
(6)0 R L , 2, 1,3, 4. Complete halt and bring piece 
to order. 


Fig. XXII.—To Turn on Fixed Pivot While Marching and Halt, Counting Two 
The squad will move ‘‘Squad right,” and halt counting two. 

oR 
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oR 
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CoMMAND (1) 


> Squad right 


MARCH 


? Squad 
1. 
2. 
HALt 
1, 2, 1, 2.3. Complete halt and bring piece 
to order 
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Target Designation 
By Lieutenant Colonel W. A. McDaniel, Infantry 


HESE remarks are based upon 
the use of the U. S. Rifle, Cal. 


30, Model 1903, commonly called 
the New Springfield, although some of 
the remarks may be applicable to ma- 
chine guns, automatic rifles, artillery, 
and some even to rifle grenades, hand 
grenades and trench mortars. 

Although the present system of 
trench warfare, differing from any- 
thing ever before known, has brought 
prominently into use such weapons as 
bombs, rifle grenades, trench mortars, 
gas, liquid fire, etc., the infantryman’s 
main weapon and chief reliance is and 
must be his rifle and bayonet. He 
must be able to shoot and hit his target. 
His practice must be such as to make 
proper aiming and trigger squeezing a 
fixed habit, for only when such is the 
case will he do it properly under stress 
of battle. The utmost attention must 
be given to this work by all, especially 
in rapid-fire training, for it is admitted 
by the Germans that it was the accurate 
fifteen rounds per minute rapid fire 
of the British infantry against their 
massed attacks that saved the British 
Expeditionary Force from annihilation 
in the early battles of the war. The 
German officers expected to lose their 
first line in the assault, and possibly 
the second line, but would overwhelm 
the defenders by weight of numbers 
when they paused to refill their mag- 
azines, but were astounded at the mar- 
velous rapidity, accuracy and lack of 
perceptible pause for reloading dis- 
played by the British Tommy. 
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General Morrison in his recent train- 
ing circular says, under the heading 
“Bullet and Bayonet,” that not only 
should position and aiming drill be 
given for from fifteen minutes to half 
an hour a day before target practice, 
but it must be resumed after the target 
practice is completed. He also says 
that, as soon as men are far enough 
advanced, there should be not less than 
15 shots each, fired per week in gal- 
lery practice. In his book on infan- 
try training he says that bayonet fenc- 
ing must be kept up throughout the 
year. 

A recent British Army memorandum 
says: 

It is the spirit of the bayonet that 
takes a position and the bullet that 
holds it. The bullet shatters the coun- 
ter-attack and kills outside bayonet dis- 
tance. And finally the bullet is the 
paramount executioner for offense and 
defense. 

Paragraph one, I. D. R., says that 
“Success in battle is the ultimate ob- 
ject of all military training.” Para- 
graph 400 says: 


In a decisive battle success depends 
upon gaining and maintaining fire supe- 
riority: and in order to obtain fire 
superiority it is necessary to produce a 
heavy volume of accurate fire. Some 
of the things that commanders must 
take into consideration to gain and 
maintain fire superiority are (1) choice 
of target, (2) the distribution of fire, 
(3) the density of firing lines, (4) the 
determination of range, (5) the time of 
opening fire, (6) the kind of fire, (7) 
the volume of fire, (8) the distance 
between waves, (9) the service of 
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observation of the enemy and of the 
effect of fire, and (10) the effect of 
hostile fire. 

The target chosen should be the hos- 
tile troops most dangerous to the firers. 
These will usually be the nearest hostile 
infantry. When no target is specially 
dangerous, that one should be chosen 
which promises the most hits. Care 
must be taken to distinguish between 
the enemy’s flank and our flank. Such 
terms as “Enemy’s right” or “Right of 
enemy’s line” must be used when refer- 
ring to his and “Our Right” or “Right 
of our line,” when referring to our 
forces; these terms must never be 
confused. 

The proper assignment of tasks, 
fronts, or sectors and the proper target 
designation depend upon the leader’s 
knowledge of the situation, and this 
knowledge will depend to a very great 
extent upon the personal reconnaissance 
that the leader has made. In order to 
make a proper personal reconnaissance, 
the position of the different command- 
ers should be as far forward as possi- 
ble at the beginning of an action. So 
placed the commander can best direct 
the first deployment upon which the 
future course of the action so largely 
depends, secure advantages by making 
prompt decisions in the face of the 
enemy, save his troops from making 
detours, handle them in accordance with 
a definite plan, and preclude arbitrary 
action on the part of the commander of 
the leading unit. These things are 
very important, as troops deployed and 
under fire cannot change front and thus 
they suffer greatly when enfiladed. 
Troops in close order may suffer heavy 
losses in a short time if subjected to 
hostile fire. So in both formations 
troops must be protected by proper 
reconnaissance and warning. 

The post of the unit commander in 
action must be such as will enable him 





to observe the progress of events and 
to communicate his orders. After 
having announced where he will be dur- 
ing the action he should not quit his 
post without leaving someone there to 
direct messengers and others where to 
find him. Higher commanders, majors 
and captains must remember that they 
cannot move everywhere along the line 
as they do in peace-time maneuvers, and 
that subordinate commanders must be 
told what to do and then allowed to do 
it. You frequently hear the idea ex 
pressed that officers who are prone to 
move about too much in the field 
maneuvers and men who do not keep 
under cover will be cured by the first 
real bullet coming their way in actual 
warfare. But experience has taught 
that this is not true. As they act in 
peace so will they act in war, for habit 
cannot be changed by one or several 
hostile bullets. Men must be required 
in peace maneuvers to keep under cover, 
and officers required to confine their 
activities to their proper spheres instead 
of trying to do the work of their sub 
ordinates as well as their own. 

The distance to the target must be 
determined as accurately as possible 
and the sights set accordingly. Aside 
from training and morale this is the 
most important single factor in securing 
effective fire at the longer ranges. Ex- 
cept in a deliberately prepared position 
the most accurate and only practicable 
method of determining the range will 
generally be to take the average of 
several estimates. That is why our 
Small Arms Firing Manual requires 
that five or six most accurate esti- 
mators of each company are especially 
designated for the duty of range esti- 
mators and given special training ; and 
why General Morrison in his “Infan- 
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try Training” says: “There should be 
no week in the year in which the com- 
pany does not have practice in estimat- 
ing distance. The weather will make 
but little difference as the men dress 
suitably for it, and the work to be of 
value must be done under varying con- 
ditions of light.” Proficiency in esti- 
mating distance is not easily and quickly 
learned, and the great majority of men, 
who have had no military training, are 
totally ignorant of the subject. The 
School of Arms has learned that, if 
good marksmen firing at 800 yards with 
correct sight setting make 100 hits, they 
will make only 41 hits if they set their 
sights at 900 yards and fire at the same 
target. They have also learned that 
the average error taken from many 
thousands of estimates is 12% per 
cent. This shows the great need of 
careful training of the command in esti- 
mating distance and the advisability of 
using instruments, ranging volleys, and 
any other possible means to supplement 
the estimates by individuals. In using 
ranging volleys to ascertain the dis- 
tance, only the good shots should be 
allowed to fire. 

The distribution of fire over the 
entire target is of special importance, 
as a section of the target not covered 
by fire represents a number of the enemy 
permitted to fire coolly and effectively. 
An even distribution of fire is obtained 
by allotting certain definite sectors of 
the target to each subdivision of the 
firing line, special attention being paid 
to the less visible portions of the target, 
as men left to their own devices will 
naturally fire at the most conspicu- 
ous parts only. Companies, platoons, 
squads and individuals must shoot 
where they are told to shoot, whether 
their parts of the target be poor or 


good, otherwise all training in team- 
work has been time wasted. In this 
connection it is of the greatest import- 
ance that officers give the men suffi- 
cient time to locate their target accu- 
rately before ordering firing to com- 
mence. 

The higher unit commanders may be 
able to include the division of the 
objective in their initial order. Such 
will rarely be the case in the battalion. 
The battalion commander must usually 
pass through the zone of artillery fire 
for a mile or more before he can pick 
out his first firing position and assign 
objectives. Here is where target des- 
ignation begins to play a prominent part 
in distribution of fire. Before taking 
up instruction in target designation, 
officers and men should have become 
thoroughly familiar with military and 
topographical terms so as to recognize 
all features of military importance. 
They should be able to recognize and 
point out on a landscape target or the 
actual terrain all such features as crest, 
military crest, hill, valley, saddle, sky- 
line and different degrees of slopes, and 
be able to understand the effects of per- 
spective on the appearance of objects 
and changing aspects of terrain during 
an advance or other shifting of posi- 
tion. In this connection it should be 
noted that a target once assigned must 
be kept under observation when chang- 
ing position, as the assignment of sec- 
tors is usually made from a central 
point where the commanders of subdi- 
visions are assembled for orders, and, 
like a landscape sketch, has not the 
same appearance except from that 
point. That is why the School of Arms 
says the sight setting should always be 
announced before the target is desig- 
nated. By so doing the men are not 
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require to take their eyes off the target 
to set their sights before opening fire. 

Proper target designation within the 
regiment implies an ability on the part 
of the regimental commander to de- 
scribe an objective and its subdivisions 
from the map as well as from the 
ground, and such training on the part 
of his subordinates as will insure a cor- 
rect translation of his map designation 
Within 
the battalion it implies not only an abil- 
ity on the part of the battalion com- 
mander to describe an objective with- 
out ambiguity, but also a uniformity of 
training throughout the battalion which 
will enable the men of one company to 


into terms of actual terrain. 


describe intelligently to men of othe 
companies both targets and fronts, in 
language and by methods with which all 
are familiar. Within the company it 
implies an ability on the part of the 
company commander to describe the 
objectives for his platoons within the 
limits assigned to the company, and 
also to cover with fire the whole of the 
target of the company during a for- 
ward or backward movemene of part 
The best method to 
insure proper distribution of fire dur- 
ing a rush of parts of the company is 
to use the overlapping method, which 
means that all parts of the enemy line 
will be assigned to more than one of 
By this method no 
portion of the enemy line will ever be 
left free from our fire. Men in the 
firing line nearest those rushing ahead 
are taught to shift the direction of their 
fire enough to be sure to miss the men 
ahead, and those rushing are taught to 
oblique slightly away from the line in 
rear. In preparing for the rush men 
should use a system of getting set which 
allows them to get into a position of 


of the company. 


our rushing units. 


hands, feet and rifle without raising 
their heads or bodies, but by which 
they can spring upright and running at 
the command of execution. The Eng- 
lish system is described on pages 38 
and 39 in Major Conley’s book on 
“Bayonet Fighting” and another sys 
tem on page 448, INFANTRY JOURNAL 
for December, 1917. With either sys- 
tem 21% or 3 minutes should be allowed 
the men to get set between Cease firing 
and Rush command. All should drop 
at the command Halt, whether they are 
on the line or not. 

If the platoon consists of four squads, 
the right half of the platoon objective 
should be given to the first and second 
squads alike, just as the half of the 
company objective was given to first 
and second platoons. The left hal 
would be assigned to the third and 
fourth in the same way. Because of 
the fact that in each squad there are 
usually two or three good shots, whil 
the other men of the squad are only 
fair or even poor shots, each man of 
the squad should be instructed to dis 
tribute his shots over at least as much 
space in the hostile line as would be 
occupied by five men instead of firing 
all his shots at one place, this to 
insure that some of the enemy in the 
squad objective are not being neglected 

In action, the target, as a rule, will 
not be visible to the soldier, and there 
must be some quick and fairly accu 
rate method of conveying to every man 
on the firing line its location and extent 
The description of targets, in such a 
manner as to enable the quick under 
standing of what is intended, can be 
appreciated only by those who on the 
firing line have given commands entirely 
satisfactory and apparently clear and 
simple to themselves, but in reality so 
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vague that only a small portion of their 
company seemed to understand. Offi- 
cers examining the target with field 
glasses must remember that, in describ- 
ing the target to the men, terms must 
be used which describe it without field 
glasses. 

Even with targets that are so plainly 
visible that there can be no possibility 
of doubt as to what target is meant, 
there must be some uniform unit of 
measure by which the target may be 
divided for purposes of distributing fire 
of our own line, for there are rarely 
prominent. objects on the landscape 
which will serve as dividing points of 
the objectives, and sometimes it is even 
difficult to find one prominent object to 
use as a reference point. The width of 
the second joint of the fingers held at 
arms’ length toward the target furnishes 
an approximate unit of measure with 
which we are all equipped, but owing 
to the different width of fingers and 
length of arms is not very exact. The 
width of the sight leaf is uniform when 
held at the same distance from the eye, 
but the commanders do not always 
carry rifles or rifle sights. The use of 
the mil as a unit of width would obtain 
exactness, but the mil scale is not car- 
ried by the soldier, and its use, even if 
carried by him, would be unsatisfactory 
because of inconvenience, loss of time 
and difficulty of preserving it. The 
objection to the sight leaf as a unit of 
width by the men is that, when there 
are no objects on the landscape to 
answer for tie-in points for successive 
leaf measurements, they cannot accu- 
rately determine where the leaf widths 
end when moving the rifie and where 
to begin the next measurements. But 
this can be largely overcome by careful, 
painstaking practice, just as the inabil- 





ity to estimate distance can be over- 
come. In order to overcome the objec- 
tions to the use of the different width 
units given, the School of Arms at Fort 
Sill has adopted a plan to standardize 
all three. Twenty inches is as far as 
the mil scale can conveniently be held 
from the eye when in the prone posi 
tion. Therefore, if the mil scale is 
arranged to be held 20 inches from the 
eye, each inch will represent 50 mils 
on the scale. A ruler with inches 
divided into tenths instead of eighths 
makes a mil scale. A centimeter scale 
would be properly divided already, but 
care must be exercised that the radius 
represented by the string used must be 
1,000 times as long as the unit repre- 
senting the mil on the scale. The eye 
placed at the comb of the stock of the 
service rifle, 14 inches in rear of the 
rear sight, measures the same amount 
of landscape using the sight leaf as 
would be measured by 50 mils of the 
mil scale held 20 inches from the eye. 
Fourteen inches is found to be the cor- 
rect distance for the eye to be in rear 
of the rear sight by multiplying the 
width of the sight leaf, which is seven- 
tenths of an inch, by 1,000 and divid- 
ing by 50 the number of mils into 
which the inch is divided. The width 
of different fingers and thumbs deter- 
mines the distance they are to be held 
from the eye, this distance being learned 
by comparison of their intercepts with 
the intercepts of the mil scale or sight 
leaf. 


In this connection the usefulness of 
the mil scale should be remembered in 
estimating range or width of enemy 
line. Of course one of these must be 
known or estimated to obtain the other 
For example, you know that a certain 
chimney is about 45 feet high; by mul- 
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tiplying 45 feet by 1,000 and dividing 
by the number of mils shown on the 
mil scale from the top of the chimney 
to the bottom, which we will say is 25, 
we have 1,800 feet which, reduced to 
shooting language, is 600 yards. 

For target designation, when targets 
are to be fired on that are visible but 
about which there might be some con- 
fusion, an imaginary horizontal clock 
face system should be used, the center 
of the face being at the position of the 
commander of the firing line and the 
12 straight to the front. Example, for 
a target to the right front: “1,000 
yards, target at 1.30 o'clock, that troop 
of cavalry.” 

When targets are to be fired on that 
are inconspicuous or invisible a refer- 
ence point is located by means of the 
horizontal clock face, and from this 
reference point as the center of an 
imaginary vertical clock face the loca- 
tion of the target is given. Example, 
for a target toward the left front invis- 
ible to the firing line but visible when 
field glasses are used: “Range, 900 
yards; reference point water tank at 
eleven o'clock; target at 3.30 o'clock; 
two and one-half sights is the right of 
the eneniy’s line, one and one-half 
sights long.” The officer having meas- 
ured the target with his mile scale gives 
the target designation to the soldier in 
sights. The reference point may be in 
rear of the enemy’s position or in front 
of it, but wherever it is it must be con- 
spicuous. There should be no difficulty 
in confusing the clock faces, as the hor- 
izontal is always used in designating the 
reference point and the vertical in des- 
ignating the target. However, I see no 
reason why a circle using degrees with 
zero at 12 o'clock should not be used 
for the horizontal 


circle unless it is 








thought that the division into degrees 
is too unfamiliar and because the desig- 
nation of the reference point would 
cause the use of the words right and 
left. Example: “reference point water 
tank 30 degrees right.” In this con- 
nection, before designating the refer- 
ence point it is well to locate 12 o'clock 
definitely by means of some prominent 
landmark when possible. 

There is not much additional to be 
said about moving targets except that 
against infantry advancing a sight set 
ting 200 yards less than the estimated 
range should first be used. When the 
enemy passes zone of 
effective fire, the sight should be low 
ered 200 yards and the operation re- 
peated until the battle sight zone is 


through the 


reached in which no sight manipulation 
is required other than throwing down 
the sight leaf. Against retreating in- 
fantry the range should be increased 200 
yards when the target appears to have 
passed beyond the zone of effective fire 

Against cavalry, due to the rapidity 
of movement, there will not usually be 
time for sight manipulation. It should 
be remembered that battle sight can be 
used effectively at 600 yards or more by 
aiming at the target at first and lower- 
ing the aim below the object as the tar 
get comes nearer, until it is held about 
24 feet below at all distances from 400 
yards down, or vice versa if the target 
is receding. In firing at a target mov 
ing across the line of fire it is desirable, 
on account of the confusion caused, to 
hit the head of the column. It is 
therefore necessary to hold to the front 
a distance sufficient to allow for the 
time of flight and the rate of march 
Against infantry it is sufficient to hold 
against the head of the marching col- 
umn. 


In the case of 1unted troop 
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at a trot, hold to the front 1 yard for 
every 100 yards of range, and at a 
gallop 2 yards for every 100 yards of 
range. 

Auxiliary aiming points will be used 
more and more as troops learn that con- 
cealment does not mean defilade and 
that hedges, thickets, and like objects 
may sometimes be more dangerous than 
the open, as they furnish targets for 
both rifle and artillery fire. Range cor- 
rection and sight setting for fire by 
means of auxiliary aiming points are 
best done with some device based on 
the scale of sight-leaf graduations of 
the rifle. Par. 247,1.D. R., says: “If 
the target cannot be seen by the naked 
eye, platoon leaders select an object in 
front or behind it and direct a sight 
setting to hit the target.” But it does 
not tell us how to find the proper sight 
setting. The School of Arms does. 
The theory that we must go upon is 
that, no matter what the auxiliary aim- 
ing point is, the bullet must travel the 
same trajectory to hit the target. This 
may be shown by aiming a rifle cor- 
rectly at any object, say at 1,000 yards, 
then secure it in a vise while so aimed. 
Then, leaving the rifle clamped in the 
vise, aim it at an object on the hillside 
above. You can see that the rear sight 
will have to be lowered according as the 
new target is high up on the hill, while 
to aim at some object below the target 
you must raise the slide of the rear 
sight until it is in line with the front 
sight and the object being aimed at. In 
the three cases the bullets strike in the 


same place, although the line of sight 
is widely different in each case. 

If a detached rear-sight leaf is turned 
upside down and held 22.125 inches 
from the eye (22 inches, even, is accu- 
rate enough), the auxiliary or artificial 
range to be used may be read directly 
where it intercepts the aiming point, the 
true range intercepting the target to be 
hit. At ordinary ranges care must be 
taken not to choose an aiming point that 
will cause a negative sight setting. 
Skylines are often not available on this 
account. 

The School of Arms has designed a 
combination mil scale and inverted sight 
leaf called the “Musketry Rule,” which 
is manufactured and issued by the 
Ordnance Department. Its length is 
434 inches and it is held 15 inches from 
the eye for using both mil scale and 
the inverted sight. This is much bet- 
ter than the detached rear sight held 22 
inches from the eye, as in the prone 
position it is quite difficult to get it 
out 22 inches from the eye. And in 
finding the auxiliary aiming point with 
the inverted sight leaf it would be nec- 
essary to take the same position the men 
are to fire in, which is habitually the 
prone position. 

Some field glasses have had the range 
scale as. well as the mil scale engraved 
on the reticule of the glass. When this 
can be done a more accurate instrument 
is obtained, as the detached sight leaf 
and musketry rule are only as accurate 
as the process of aiming the rifle. 
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The Psychology of Social Reconstruction' 
By Professor George T. W. Patrick, State University of lowa 


I 


OR the past three years there has 
Fk issued from the English and 

American press a flood of books 
and articles on the subject of social 
reconstruction after the war. The 
writers differ widely as to the form that 
our social and political institutions will 
take, but there is almost complete 
agreement as to the goal to be attained. 
In these new writings one hears little 
about our once boasted “modern civili- 
zation,” which, based as it was upon 
our peace societies and our arbitration 
treaties and our low percentage of illit- 
eracy and our “freedom” of the slaves 
and our scientific discoveries and our 
mechanical inventions, is tactily ad- 
mitted to have been more or less of a 
failure. Instead, we hear now of a new 
social order, a new social mind, of 
socialism, of internationalism, of world 
peace and social justice. Nor is this 
new social order at all hazy in the minds 
of these writers. On the contrary, it 
is quite clear and definite. It involves 
certain definite social and political 
changes, such as the future prevention 
of war, the more complete democratiza- 
tion of governments, the more complete 
socialization of the world, the harmons- 
zation of capital and labor, the greater 
equalization of wealth and opportunity, 
the complete emancipation of woman 
both politically and industrially, the 
suppression of alcohol, the greater con- 
trol of disease and the lessening of 


crime. This is the program, the goal 
towards which, in the thought of the 
day, society must move. And it is not 
merely the paper program of idealists ; 
it is the actual working platform of a 
great number of social movements of 
intense vitality and life, of nationalists 
and internationalists, of social demo- 
crats and syndicalists and of a dozen 
different types of socialists. And even 
this does not indicate the strength of 
the movement. It is in the air. It is 
in the spirit of the age. It is in the 
unquestioned drift of events. 
bounded is our faith in the supreme 
value of this program that to attain it 
we believe that the price even of this 


So un- 


awful war is not too great to pay. Even 
in the untoward event of the victory of 
the Central Powers, this social pro- 
gram will, as many believe, soon be 
attained because of the powerful social 
ferces working beneath the surface in 
Germany and Austria and even in 
Turkey. 

Neither is this program to be criti- 
cized on the ground that it is utopian. 
Too many Utopias have been realized 
in this rapidly moving age to borrow 
any trouble on that account. 

Sut it would be interesting to ask 
how this social program strikes the 
psychologist. Probably every thinking 
man is enough of a psychologist to have 
observed that it is to be realized not by 
making over the human mind, but by 
making over our political and social in- 
stitutions and by the passing of new 





1 Reprinted from The Scientific Monthly, June, 1918, by permission of author 
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laws. But, it will probably be added, 
no one could possibly object to finding 
himself in happier circumstances and 
human nature will quickly adjust itself 
to a social situation which is clearly 
so much better than our present one. 
Let us, however, examine this psycho- 
logical aspect of the question a little 
more in detail. 


I] 


We observe, first, that the method by 
which this picture of the new social 
state has been gained is the simplest in 
the world. It consists merely in enu- 
merating the “evils” in our present 
social system and then outlining a plan 
in which these evils will be absent, a 
method much in vogue among all the 
utopianists from Plato to Mr. H. G. 
Wells. Poverty, for instance, is an evil. 
Since, now, there is plenty of wealth 
for all, let it be more equally dis- 
tributed. Clashes between labor and 
capital are evil; they are to be pre- 
vented. Alcohol is an evil; let its use 
be prohibited. Disease is an 
science will show us how to avoid it. 
Inequality is an evil; let women be 
given an equal place with men and let 
all men and all women be afforded an 
equal opportunity to gain their several 
ends. War is an evil; let there be some 
international machinery for the en- 
forcement of peace. Autocracy is an 
evil; let the people rule everywhere. 
Waste is an evil; let there be conserva- 
tion of all natural resources. 

To abolish those evils is considered 
a kind of ultimate goal like the marriage 
of the hero and heroine in the story, and 
“they lived happily ever after” is the 
invariable assumption in both cases. 
But when we awake from our castle- 
building, we realize that the hero and 


evil; 
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heroine do not always live happily ever 
after; and it is equally certain that the 
people of the world may not live happil) 
and contentedly in a social state char- 
acterized merely by the absence of evils. 

The gist of the matter is simply this: 
We are living in an economic and social 
age and our minds are obsessed by eco- 
nomic, social and political ideas. When 
we turn to the subject of social recon 
struction, we take into account only eco 
nomic, social and political relations and. 
in spite of many warnings to the con 
trary, we fail to study the character of 
the units of which society is composed 
In other words we disregard the vital 
and all-important psychological factor. 
Our theoretical social structures may, 
therefore, be just air-castles, in whicl 
actual human beings could not live. Our 
social reconstruction schemes may be 
of little value until they have been re- 
vised in the light of the teachings of 
psychology, history and anthropology. 
This is so obvious that it is hard to 
understand how the psychological and 
historical factors could be so neglected 
in these studies. 

It is much too readily assumed that 
human beings will adapt themselves to 
the new social order because this order 
is ideally better. It may be better only 
for ideal beings, not for actual human 
beings. If this new order is actually 
better, and it certainly seems so, per- 
haps man can adapt himself to it in 
time. But there is no ground for the 
belief that the human mind is going to 
change much in the next thousand 
years, as it has not changed much in the 
past thousand. 

Just here lies the whole difficulty. We 
happen to be living in a time of very 
rapid social and economic changes, 
while the physical and mental constitu- 
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tion of man has changed but little. The 
picture of the man of the Old Stone 
Age, as presented, for instance, by Pro- 
fessor Osborn in his recent book, re- 
veals a tall, straight and fine-looking 
being, with a brow like that of a mod- 
ern Englishman and a cranial capacity 
somewhat in excess of the average 
European of today. Animal and human 
species are mutable, but this does not 
happen to be an age in which such 
mutations are rapid, while it does hap- 
pen to be an age of dizzy and bewilder- 
ing changes in our economic, social and 
industrial environment. Since the days 
of Aristides and Themistocles, the eco- 
nomic and social order has been com- 
pletely transformed, while the human 
unit has changed but little in respect 
either to his mental ability or to his 
fundamental instincts and _ interests. 
The changes that have actually taken 
place in man’s nature are superficial, re- 
lating for the most part to his inventive 
powers and his altruistic emotions. 

The surface of the earth happened 
to be underlaid with iron, coal and 
petroleum, and man happened to dis- 
cover them and devise ways of using 
them, and they have suddenly made for 
him a totally new environment. Not 
only have they changed his environ- 
ment, but they have produced dishar- 
monies in his nature by compelling him 
to live under new conditions, for which 
evolution had not adapted him. For in- 
stance, the use of gasoline, steam and 
electricity has solved the problem of 
transportation without the healthful ex- 
ercise of walking and carrying bur- 
dens. Electricity has enabled man to 
work and play at night, when formerly 
he had been sleeping. The construction 
of air-tight, steam-heated dwellings has 
lulled him into comfort, while inducing 
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new diseases. Coincidently, the discov- 
ery of alcohol has provided an artificial, 
but damaging quietus for the dishar- 
monies caused by this new manner of 
life and his new efforts at thought 
Finally, certain discoveries in hygiene 
have lengthened life and decreased 
infant mortality so considerably that, 
despite the decreasing birth rate and 
despite the extensive emigration to the 
newly discovered Americas, the popu- 
lation of Europe has increased from 
110,000,000 in 1780 to 325,000,000 in 
1911, a situation which from the stand- 
point of sustenance is 
create grave difficulties. 

The other change in human nature is 


beginning to 


the sudden enlargement of the altruistic 
sentiments. These, originally developed 
because of their survival value in col- 
lective life, have for religious and inci- 
dental reasons been so magnified as to 
effect a change in society quite out of 
proportion to the actual changes in the 
human mind, adding a superficial grace, 
refinement and culture 
human unit is not prepared 


for which the 


IT] 


The result of all these circumstances 
is that man in modern society finds him 
self in a position somewhat like that of 
the proverbial bull in the china shop. 
For a few minutes he seems to con- 
template these objects of art with quite 
an esthetic interest, until he begins to 
move, when the destruction begins. The 
economic and social world in which man 
lived before the war, with its accumu 
lated wealth, its culture, its refinement 
and its dangerous ease, was a china 
shop in which for a time he lived quite 
placidly, his real nature concealed under 
a veneer of civilization, until suddenly 
a very slight movement took place. the 
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murder of an archduke somewhere, 
when instantly confusion reigned and 
the awful destruction began. It was 
man’s original nature asserting itself, 
his primitive instincts finding expres- 
sion, and, since we may be certain that 
they will continue to find expression for 
hundreds of years, it will be well to 
build our house of civilization to fit the 
man who is to live in it. 

Certainly this does not mean that we 
are to make no efforts to eliminate war 
from human society. It means only 
that it is idle to construct artificial social 
schemes which are thought to be so 
planned that war cannot take place. It 
serves only as an illustration of the fact 
that our current ideas of social recon- 
struction present views of society so far 
removed from the actual instincts and 
interests of men that there is not the 
remotest chance that they can be real- 
ized. They do not provide for man’s 
instinctive needs; they provide only for 
the elimination of evils. It is not even 
sure that they offer higher social values, 
since they center so persistently about 
the ideas of wealth, equality, peace, 
comfort and ease. Whether peace is 
better than war depends upon what the 
peaceful people are thinking and doing. 
If they are thinking nothing and doing 
wrong, war might be better. 

To the social reconstructionist, the 
problem is delightfully simple. To the 
psychologist, it is frightfully complex. 
To the former, all we need to do is to 
eliminate war, poverty, intemperance, 
inequality, conflicts between labor and 
capital and other such evils, and the 
social problem will be solved. To the 
psychologist and student of history 
such a plan seems fraught with perplex- 
ing difficulties. When the frightful 
waste of war is stopped and the waste 


of labor strife, and the waste of intem- 
perance, and the waste of disease, and 
the waste of child labor, and the waste 
of bad agriculture and bad forestry and 
badly managed industries, and when 
science and the mechanic arts have still 
further advanced man’s dominion over 
nature, wealth will go on increasing 
faster even than before the war; and, if 
history and psychology teach anything, 
it is that mankind will not prosper under 
such a regime of wealth, even if it is 
equitably distributed. It has been said 
that the present war was due to the 
phenomenal increase of national wealth 
without a corresponding increase of 
morality. It is possible that a still fur- 
ther increase of wealth with its asso- 
ciated greed, its dangerous ease and its 
neglected discipline, might be a more 
fatal evil than any we are trying to 
escape. 

It is true that man longs for wealth 
and comforts and luxuries. He even 
longs for peace and quiet and regular 
work, and in his quest for these things 
he will undergo any hardship or depri- 
vation. Hence, it is naively assumed 
that a society which shall provide him 
with these things will be an ideal so- 
ciety, forgetting that a good society 
will be one in which men can live, and 
that life consists not in the enjoyment 
of peace and wealth and comforts and 
luxuries, but in the longing for them 
and the struggle, pursuit and capture of 
them. The good things of the world 
must be won afresh every day. 

But even this conception of life is 
narrow and academic. The real man, 


revealed to us by the study of psychol- 
ogy and of history, is wholly different 
from the man for whom the social Uto- 
pias are constructed, who is to live pre- 
sumably in the enjoyment of regular 
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work, plentiful food and clothing, a 
comfortable home, and social stability 
and peace. The real man acts from 
impulse rather than from reason and 
his primal impulse is to dominate. It 
is gain and glory that he wants more 
than bread and clothing. It is a career 


that he desires more than peace and 
safety. It is adventure that he craves 
more than work. 

It is instructive to look back upon the 
history of the development of man in 
society. He is not by nature a worker, 
but an exploiter. Sustenance he must 
have, but it has always been easier to 
gain it by plunder than by work, and 
so, as far back as we may go in history, 
as at the present day, social group has 
fought against social group, one bent 
on robbery, the other on self-defense, 
and within the group, when unre- 
strained by the stern hand of the law, 
individual has preyed upon individual, 
master upon slave, and class upon class. 
When the life and safety of the group 
as a whole have been threatened by 
some rival group, then so much of law 
and order has prevailed within the 
group aS was necessary for social in- 
tegration, because only by social soli- 
darity within the group could the group 
itself be saved. 

It is not quite accurate to say that 
men love to fight. In time of war they 
long passionately for peace. But they 
love to dominate, and fighting is inci- 
dental. The military impulses lie very 
near the surface and their roots extend 
deep. If human progress is to be illus- 
trated by a figure, it is not the figure of 
a man climbing a ladder, but of one el- 
bowing his way up in a crowd. Men 
aspire always to something different and 
better. They love to gamble, to take a 
chance, to risk something and gain or 





lose. It is contrary to deep-seated 
human racial habits to work steadily 
and monotonously. 

The conquest of a great and new 
country like America will keep a people 
busy and contented for a century. When 
it is conquered, it is assumed that they 
will rest and enjoy it; but really that is 
when unrest begins. In the last years 
the world has grown rich and prosper- 
ous ; but unrest has increased—unrest in 
America, unrest in England, unrest in 
Russia, unrest in Germany. In the past 
two years in America work has been 
plentiful and the times prosperous ; but 
murders and bank robberies show no 
signs of abating. The American fron- 
tier, so long as it existed, was the best 
peacemaker for our nation. It has now 
been reached and conquered; and un- 
rest will increase. The world’s fron- 
tier has also been reached. Africa and 
the Pacific islands have been occupied 
and the world is getting restless 

How different the reality may be from 
the vision of the social idealists. In 
rich and fertile America we look for- 
ward to a land teeming with happy and 
contented citizens, free from war, free 
from foreign oppression, free from 
autocracy within, free from grinding 
poverty, free from class oppression, free 
from decimating disease, free from vice 
and intemperance. The nearest ap- 
proach to this elysium which history 
has seen was in Germany before the 
war. Here was a land of beautiful cities, 
well governed and orderly ; a great peo- 
ple, well fed, well clothed, well housed, 
well educated, well behaved, with a 
fruitful agriculture, busy shops, suc- 
cessful industries and a vast and profita- 
ble commerce—yet this satne Germany 
broke bounds and went out to conquer. 
It is not peace and plenty that man 
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wants, but dominion. And yet in our 
complacent theories of society, we take 
no account of this instinctive and inher- 
ent lust for power, and we innocently 
assume that a people will be happy and 
contented if poverty is abolished, the 
labor problem solved, opportunity se- 
cured, and science and inventive genius 
given a free hand to increase wealth 
and material comforts. 

Human beings are not so constituted 
that they will work contentedly in a 
standardized world, under scientific 
management and the rule of efficiency. 
By the inheritance of a half million 
years they are adapted to a different 
life, and while in the end their instincts 
may perhaps be changed, this cannot 
be done in half a century. 

IV 

“Two things,” says Nietzsche, “are 
wanted by the true man—danger and 
play.” There is just enough truth in 
this to set us thinking. The standard- 
ized world as planned for our future 
will offer us safety and work. In all the 
ages of man’s slow development, he has 
never known safety. He has lived under 
the insecurity of war, of robbers, of 
plunderers, of tyrants, of flood and 
storm and famine. A safe world seems 
to him very attractive, but it would be 
a foreign world. 

And then, as regards work, it is as- 
sumed that, since unemployment is one 
of the evils of our present system, the 
problem will be solved provided we can 
devise some social plan by which regu- 
lar work may be found for all. Surely 
it is a naive inference that if work be 
provided for all, all will be happy. Man 
in all his past history has never been a 
regular worker. In our new social 
order, work is not only to be regular, 


but it is certain to be monotonous, for 
apparently the conditions of our indus- 
trial age are such as to make the work 
of the laboring man more and more 
of the monotonous and uninteresting 
type. We are already becoming aware 
of the discouraging and dehumanizing 
effect of monotonous labor in our highly 
specialized industries. Such regular and 
monotonous work is foreign to man’s 
nature. Under it he frets ard the 
“unrest” which everywhere we hear 
about breaks out in some form of social 
agitation, or in strikes, or in revolu- 
tions or more often in mere social de- 
linquency. 

There is, to be sure, one kind of work 
which from ages of habit is instinctive 
to man and under which he does not 
fret nor manifest unrest. It is typified 
in the planning and making of anything 
that he needs, such, for instance, as a 
canoe, a wagon, an automobile, a dwell- 
ing, a new tool, or in the planning and 
fashioning of a work of art. He ex- 
periences first the need of it, he plans it, 
he makes it, he uses or enjoys it. In 
such work he will put forth every power 
of mind and body, deriving therefrom 
the keenest pleasure and making no de- 
mands for higher wages or shorter 
hours. When we see children working 
unprompted and with might and main 
at some self-planned enterprise and 
gaining at the same time new strength 
and new courage and new vigor, but, on 
the other hand, quickly wilting under 
some lesser task enforced by parents, 
we speak of the perversity of childish 
nature. But there is no perversity about 
it, and there is no perversity either in 
the case of the unrest which follows 
upon enforced regular and uninterest- 
ing industrial labor. Nor is either case 
to be explained by referring it to 
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“human nature.” The key to the situa- 
tion is found quite simply in racial his- 
tory and racial habit. 

We have here an instructive illustra- 
tion of the failure in our plans for social 
reorganization to take account of psy- 
chological as well as economic forces. 
The society which we are planning for 
the future lacks the element of zest. 
Some shadow of romance it must have, 
if it is to abide; and this element of 
romance or zest cannot be gained by 
providing eight hours a day for recrea- 
tion and self-development. It is life 
that the people want, not recreation and 
self-development. What do the reform- 
ers of our social order usually have in 
mind for these eight hours of the day 
not spent in labor or in sleep. Libraries, 
no doubt, and art galleries and theaters 
and Chautauqua classes and moving 
pictures and gymnasiums and athletic 
games. But even a little knowledge of 
psychology should show us that these 
things do not satisfy human needs. All 
men and all women long for some kind 
of dominion, long to display their per- 
sonal power, their personal charms, 
their personal genius. What they want 
is a career, a sphere of influence, a 
sphere of action; and in striving for 
these things they are restrained by no 
fear, not even fear of overturning the 
social order. 

We hear a great deal in current dis- 
cussions of social questions about social 
unrest, and the implication always 
seems to be that it is an evil and that 
contentment would be a good. But the 
reverse might be maintained with more 
reason. Unrest is the condition of prog- 
ress. It betokens vitality. It is the 
symptom of a persisting urge that ex 
presses itself in the will to live, in the 
will to power, in the will to freedom. 





Animal species, it seems, may remain 
fixed and static, but the human species 
must go forward or backward. When 
social unrest ceases, social stagnation 
may be expected to follow 

The society of the future, planned so 
largely from the economic point of 
view, makes little provision for the 
utilization of the two most powerful 
forces in the human mind, loyalty and 
devotion. Scientific management, con 
servation and efficiency are to take their 
place. The mind of man is so consti- 
tuted by the conditions of his long his- 
tory that he wants to be, and needs to 
be, loyal to some one or something, and 
devoted to some one or something, and 
only in this way is the best that is in 
him drawn out. He must have some 
cause to live for or to die for—some 
religion, some state, some flag, some 
woman, some lodge or labor union, or 
even some gang or band of outlaws. He 
wants to be, he must be, drawn out and 
away from himself to something which 
stands for an idea. This is life. The 
social Utopias provide for existence, but 
not for life. It is the precipitous ele- 
ment that is left out of the reckoning. 

A stable society in which there is a 
lreary routine of work and amusement 
will present problems as serious as those 
of the old system. A society in which 
there is no God to worship, no women to 
adore and protect, no state to defend, 
no wine to drink, no parties to fight for, 
no king to be loyal to, no classes to ex- 
ploit, and no new lands to discover and 
conquer, might have some kind of 
happy beings for its citizens, but not 
human beings. They have a different 
history. 

But, it will be asked, what will hap- 
pen in such a society, for the march of 
events is surely and steadily in this 
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direction. There are no more new 
lands to discover and conquer; kings 
and autocrats are out of date; alcohol 
has been condemned, and rightfully; 
women have demanded, and with per- 
fect justice, the life of industrial activ- 
ity and political equality, the God idea 
no longer enters deeply into the daily 
life of the people, wars between nations 
will, after this terrible war, no longer 
be endured; and internationalism is 
steadily supplanting nationalism. Well, 
surely no one knows what will happen, 
but it is conceivable that things may 
happen which will be worse than the 
evils we escape from. For instance, 
social unrest may increase until civil 
war takes the place of wars between 
states, as was near to happening in 
England before the present war. What 
would happen in such a society could 
at the best be predicted only if one knew 
whether vitality remained or did not re- 
main among the people. Complete 
stagnation might ensue. Physical de- 
generacy might follow upon the increase 
of bodily comforts and there might be 
an increase of morbid sexuality, sur- 
render to sensuous enjoyment, dancing 
crazes and moving-picture crazes, epi- 
demics of crime and vagaries in religion 
and literature. 

We are told that if war be abolished 
some substitute for war will have to 
be found. Yes, some substitute for war, 
and some substitute for alcohol, and 
some substitute for the state, and some 
substitute for the king, and some substi- 
tue for God, and some substitute for 
woman—and these substitutes will 
have to be provided still thousands of 
years, until the mind of man, five hun- 
dred thousands of years in the making, 
is made over. 





Literature, poetry, the fine arts, will 
apparently have little place in the new 
social order, as it is planned. It is al- 
ways assumed that they will be present 
and are to be enjoyed. But who will 
create these works of art. Art and lit- 
erature spring spontaneously from life 
in all its tragic incompleteness, not 
from an economically prosperous exist- 
ence. They depend upon sacrifice, 
upon loyalty and devotion, upon cour- 
age and victory, upon sorrow and suf- 
fering, upon pain and renunciation, 
upon ministry and service to the sick 
and wounded. The question whether a 
world without so much sorrow and suf- 
fering would not be better, even if it 
should be a world without literature 
and art, is not the question we are here 
discussing, but only the question of 
adapting our new social order to the 
beings who are to live in it. 

A certain wise teacher said that a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth. 
It consists partly in self-sacrifice. In 
our facile plans for the future of so- 
ciety, no place is found for sacrifice, yet 
in all the long history of mankind sac- 
rifice has had a conspicuous part. 

Man has sacrificed himself for the 
state; woman has sacrificed herself for 
man. 

No doubt the answer will be that it 
is precisely this unnecessary sacrifice 
to which we wish to put a stop. But 
here much depends upon the meaning 
of the word “unnecessary.” It may be 
economically unnecessary, but it may 
be spiritually, morally, even socially or 
racially, altogether necessary. It is 
possible to gain many worthy economic 
values and lose many still greater spir- 
itual values, to gain the whole world 
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and lose our own souls. There is at 
least some truth in the saying that he 
who loseth his life shall find it. 

But the loss of the spiritual life and 
the vulgarization of humanity might be 
merely incidental features in the new 
The question which we are 
really interested in here is whether 
man, as he is mentally and physically 
constituted, will be able to live at all in 
such a social state as is planned. Ap- 
parently he is usually pictured in his 
self-owned home, surrounded by his 
healthy, happy family, working six or 
eight hours a day, and otherwise culti- 
vating his garden or wending his peace- 


society. 


ful way to the public library or art gal- 
lery, or “improving his mind” by at- 
tending evening classes. And if the 
disquieting question does arise whether 
he will behave in this manner, one class 
of romancers says that he will do so 
provided that it is physically impossible 
for him to obtain access to intoxicating 
drink. Another, that he will do so pro- 
vided that his mother, wife and daugh- 
ter have an equal voice in public affairs. 
Another, that he will do so provided 
that the state takes over many func- 
tions now belonging to individuals. 
Another, that he will do so provided 
that he can have the reins of govern- 
ment entirely in his own hands, free 
from every kind of oppressive autoc- 
racy. As a matter of fact, it will de- 
pend very largely upon the structure 
of his brain and the balance of his whole 
personality. National prohibition, votes 
for women, socialism, the world for 
democracy, will have little to do with 
it. No doubt these are all good and all 
important. At any rate, they are all 
impending. But they are not the de- 
termining factors. 


Vv 

What conclusion then are we to draw 
from this consideration of psychologi- 
cal forces, as against the economic, so- 
cial and political forces which rule the 
thinking of our time? Is the old soci- 
ety good enough with its political rival- 
ries and its incessant wars, with its 
priests and its sisters of mercy, with its 
drunkenness and crime, with its women 
as ornaments and dolls. Some of these 
things, at any rate, are outgrown. War 
is now racially, as well as economically, 
too expensive. Alcohol is a narcotic 
and poison, not a stimulant, as was once 
believed. Woman has outgrown the doll 
stage. We shall not go back to these 
things. But, nevertheless, it is a mis- 
conception of life that places the em- 
phasis of the future upon peace and 
plenty, upon economic expansion, upon 
equality, upon comforts, and luxuries, 
and wealth, no matter how equitably 
the wealth is distributed. 

This mistaken emphasis in almost all 
our plans for social reconstruction goes 
back to Francis Bacon. As Lord Ma 
caulay said, 

It was not Bacon’s purpose to make 
men perfect, but to make imperfect 
men comfortable. 

Bacon’s ideal has been realized. Men 
have gained comfort, but they have 
gained no physical, mental or moral 
perfection. We are planning in the 
twentieth century to make them still 
more comfortable, while giving little 
thought to making them perfect. And 
comfort is a dangerous legacy for man 

It would seem, therefore, to be well 
to think along other lines for the fu- 
ture. How may we make men better? 
Civilization does not depénd upon the 
increase of wealth or its equal distribu 
tion. It depends upon the proportion 
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of dominant and effective men and 
women, upon the production of leaders 
possessing initiative, daring, creative 
and constructive power, and it depends 
upon discipline, poise, loyalty, devo- 
tion and mental and moral health. 
With the increase of wealth, on the one 
hand, and the increase among the peo- 
ple as a whole of the proportion of de- 
fectives, or even of ineffectives, and 
with the startling increase of social dis- 
eases, our glittering civilization may be 
near the fate of other civilizations of 
the recent past. And if our present 
civilization does go down, there are ap- 
parently no reserves of vital power in 
the outlying districts of the earth, as 








there were in the days of Rome, to re- 
plenish the impoverished blood of the 
people, for effectives of all races are 
now drawn to the great industrial and 
commercial centers and their vigor ex- 
ploited for the glory of the present day, 
not for racial conservation. 

It would seem, therefore, that our en- 
deavor must be in the direction of eu- 
genics and education, and that in out 
efforts at social reconstruction we must 
think along these lines rather than so 
exclusively upon economic, political 
and social questions. The world will be 
made safe for democracy only when the 
people of the world are made fit to 
live in a democracy. 
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S THE A. E. F. becomes more 
A and more a vast homogeneous 

and independent army all Amer- 
icans feel a growing stake in the system 
of military training through which our 
soldiers are passed on their arrival in 
France. Is this foreign “finishing 
school” equal to the strain that is being 
put upon it today by such a mighty and 
such a ceaseless tide of new arrivals? 
How is it organized and where is it 
carried on? 

When General Pershing and his staff 
arrived here in June, 1917, one of the 
first preoccupations was to make an ex- 
haustive study of the system of training 
troops and officers by the French and 
British in France. This system had 
necessarily grown up piecemeal under 
the spur of necessity; its schools and 
centers of instruction were widely scat- 
tered. It was greatly to the advantage 
of the A. E. F. that General Pershing 
could organize a scheme of training for 
our units whose point of departure 
would be firmly fixed in the sum of our 
allies’ experience of three hard years; 
and that he could deliberately concen- 
trate the major part of our training 
activities in a single zone of his own 
choosing. It is interesting to find that 
the recommendation made at the end 
of August, 1917, by the then chief of 
the training section and a committee of 
the General Staff on the two points 
of organization and location has been 
substantially followed. This system is 
now in active operation. The essential 
factors to grasp in regard to it are: 

1. That it is a unified system capable 
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of expansion from 50,000 men to sev- 
eral millions. 

2. That like the French and British 
systems it trains both troops and in 
structors for troops. 

3. That by a constant infiltration of 
new knowledge from the specialized 
few to the mass, it is kept strictly up 
to date. 

The doctrine which controls it and 
actuates our methods of combat eman- 
ates from the General Staff—that is, 
from the specialists who are in most 
vital touch with combat at the front and 
its constantly changing methods. From 
them it is transmitted directly to a 
group of higher schools, known as the 
army schools. These schools have two 
broad functions: to train instructors 
for the secondary or corps schools, and 
to train smaller groups of specialists 
as staff officers, line officers, tank off- 
cers, camoufleurs, etc. The corps schools 
in turn—in principle there is one to 
each army corps; in practice, a consid- 
erably smaller number have been found 
sufficient—give practical training to the 
commanders of all units (except artil- 
lery and aviation which are taught in 
separate instruction centers) who are 
sent through in rotation to learn the 
newest tricks and pass them on to the 
divisions. In the army schools, besides 
a large body of officers under instruc- 
tion, a large number of noncommis- 
sioned officers are always qualifying for 
commissions in certain branches. In 
both types of schools the American 
instructors are assisted by French and 
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British specialists, who give both ad- 
vice and actual instruction. 

The training of our troops them- 
selves is, however, carried on by their 
own Officers, but according to a pro- 
gram dictated from headquarters, on 
the rustic drill grounds of the divi- 
sional areas which, like the schools, 
are collected within a convenient ra- 
dius of G. H. Q. in the so-called zone 
of the advance, which lies far enough 
back from the front to be relatively 
safe from hostile aircraft. The C. in 
C. is thus able to have all our training 
under his direct supervision; and the 
officers in the schools, a large number 
of them unfamiliar with actual oper- 
ations, are placed within easy contact 
and observation of large bodies of 
troops. The only instruction centers 
placed farther back in the base areas, 
or along the line of communication, 
are, first, the artillery and aviation 
centers, and second, the base training 
schools, which prepare non-military 
specialists like cooks, waggoners, 
chauffeurs, etc. The latter are situ- 
ated at the headquarters of the depot 
divisions, where casual troops are di- 
rected on arrival to be trained accord- 
ing to their civilian qualifications, or 
as replacements for the sick and 
wounded. 

Before our schools in France could 
come into operation, their instructors 
had to be trained. Moreover, the train- 
ing of the Regular Army Divisions— 
it will be remembered that they were 
split into three parts and recruited to 
strength with raw volunteers—and of 
the National Guard Divisions that 
were the first to reach France, was 
naturally a longer and somewhat dif- 
ferent process from the training of 


the National Army Divisions which 
are now landing in such numbers. The 
division which took part in the Can- 
tigny battle was the first to arrive in 
France. The division which helped 
stop the German advance at Chateau- 
Thierry had been here just two 
months. The divisions arriving today, 
organized since October, have had ap- 
proximately ten months’ training in the 
home camps ; though in some cases from 
20 to 30 per cent of their men, drafted 
since December or January, have had 
only four months. These divisions are 
in theory supposed to need only one 
month of training in a divisional area 
and one in a quiet sector of the front 
before going into real action. Actually 
the time schedule must vary a little as 
the quality of the troops, conditions at 
the front, and other military questions 
dictate. 

Perhaps the easiest way to under- 
stand the training system of the A. E. 
F. is to follow such a division from 
its debarkation at a base port. On land- 
ing, its artillery is detached to proceed 
as a body to an artillery camp in the 
base area. | have seen one of these 
camps—a former French camp which 
our ally greatly enlarged for our bene- 
fit and handed on to us—a city of well- 
built barracks, some two and one-quar- 
ter miles in circumference, situated in 
a stretch of wild country admirably 
adapted for its big artillery ranges. It 
had its own particularly good hospital, 
its own bakery, and its officers’ mess, 
in which the cooks had luckily held over 
from the French regime; its German 
prisoners who supplemented the service 
troops in the care of the camp; it had 
also outside the gates a captive balloon 
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center and a small aviation center for 
training artillery observers. Here, iust 
before I came, 11,000 men had been in 
training; this was in February. The 
camp, its commander said, could take 
care of 14,000 and no doubt it is now 
called on to do so. This is one of many 
large, light artillery training centers; 
we have, besides, centers for heavy 
artillery, and an artillery candidates 
school. 

Let us now catch up with our division, 
whose main body of infantry, signal 
corps and engineers—shorn, however, 
of some of its best officers and noncom- 
missioned officers, who are being di- 
rectly detached to the corps schools— 
is making a slow progress in heavily 
laden freight cars toward the zone of 
the advance. There is not a railway 
line of France now where one does not 
see these trains overflowing with Amer- 
ican boys, unshaven and weary, dang- 
ling their legs in the dust and brush- 
wood, but eagerly scanning the unfa- 
miliar face of the land, on the way to 
what they naively call “the front.” Some 
of them are considerably disappointed 
when they find themselves detraining 
and scattering into billets in country 
hamlets whose calm is immemorial and 
whose unpronounceable names are un- 
familiar even in France, yet will one 
day be known in Oklahoma, Texas or 
New Mexico as the first French home 
of some famous division. 

If I name our southwest it is because 
the last division I have visited in this 
big zone, which now bristles with Amer- 
ican tents, troops and material—how 
different from its poverty-stricken as- 
pect in December—hailed from this re- 
gion. It had the most stirring salute 
| have seen in our army, and, I believe, 
the highest record for shooting. In 
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one small village, the headquarters of 
a regiment, the adjutant conducted us 
up a very steep hillside to see bayonet 
drill, and we were not surprised to 
note a good many Indian types in the 
ranks. Rough stuff these southwest 
erners seemed at first, he said, but they 
soon needed no guardhouse; and he 
launched into the praise in which all 
regular army officers now indulge of 
the wonderful quality of the drafted 
army. 

On the met 
strings of machine gunners, trenches 
were being outlined in the stubble fields 
by the pioneer engineers, and from one 
golden, rolling wheatfield to another 
flashed the flags of the signal corps 
The colonel, who confided his hopes that 


very white roads we 


in another fortnight his men would 
be smelling real powder, told us that 
all communication between villages and 
units was carried on by military liaison 
methods as strictly as if this were the 
front. 

When a division goes forward from 
the training area to a quiet sector of 
the front it is rejoined by its own ar- 
tillery from the artillery training cen- 
ter, and by its group of officers from 
the corps school who come back burst- 
ing with enthusiasm and eager to im- 
part their practical knowledge of the 
latest methods of defense and attack 
Other officers not yet had 
this advantage are simultaneously de- 
tached for another four weeks in the 
same schools, the troops 
emerge from the trenches, rather weary, 
with discipline slightly relaxed, it is 
the latter officers who will be the vital- 
izing element. 
trenches, to 


who have 


and when 


Meanwhile, in the 
supplement ‘the newly 
primed but often inexperienced Ameri- 
can officers, there are plenty of sea 
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soned French and Briush officers and 
soldiers. Our troops have up to now 
been “amalgamated,” as the French put 
it, for the trench training, first by com- 
panies, then as they grow in experi- 
ence by battalions and regiments, with 
the troops of our allies. When we have 
a large number of seasoned troops of 
our own the system will no doubt 
change, but at present it is very satis- 
factory. By the end of the month our 
men are familiar with the principles of 
trench warfare. 

It must not be supposed that the 
training of a division ever ends. Even 
after such an action as the Americans 
have now seen on the Marne, especially 
after such an action, it is in need of 
fresh schooling, fresh discipline and 
fresh impetus. This will be obtained 
constantly and unremittingly in our 
army as it is in all the great armies, 
preeminently that of the Germans, by 
the steady passing on of new ideas from 
the specialized few to the troops. How 
these ideas are taught in the higher 
schools will be more fully outlined in 
a second article. Our General Staff is 
keenly alive to the necessity’ of con- 
stantly improving our methods of in- 
struction ; and if our system works, even 
approximately, no regular army officer 
who has gone to seed, no reserve of- 
ficer unfamiliar with basic military prin- 
ciples, will be able to imperil the lives 
of his men for long, and no soldier 
in the ranks will remain ignorant of the 
practical necessities of his daily job of 
fighting. 

- * » * 

It was during a visit to American 
headquarters last December that I had 
my first chance to see the army schools 
—and to realize how broadly the Ameri- 
can General Staff was building the foun- 


dations of its training system. The fine 
old French town, about which these 
schools are grouped, was bitterly cold 
that day; and very few students had 
yet assembled. One needed the guid- 
ance of an enthusiast, like the head of 
the training section, to realize that in 
a few months there would not be a spot 
in the fields that edged the white road 
winding back and forth up the long 
italianate hill, or in the whole wide- 
spreading countryside, which would not 
be alive with American officers engaged 
in the study of a large number of spe- 
cial aspects of the higher military 
science. 

From the terrace of the barracks 
where the staff college was then located, 
my distinguished guide pointed out the 
sites of some thirteen different schools : 
here machine gunners would soon be 
firing across a certain very blue reser- 
voir; on that other hill, where an out- 
of-date fortress loomed, the engineers 
would have their headquarters; here 
would be the anti-aircraft school—and 
so on. We were able to see with our 
eyes the first small class of the staff 
college; barely enough typewriters, 
stoves, tables and chairs, to meet their 
elementary needs, had been collected; 
the director lamented that they would 
have to do their delicate map work in 
the long dark winter nights by the light 
of unshaded kerosene. When we drove 
out to the old fortress where the trench 
artillery school was supposed to be also 
in session, we found just two young 
second lieutenants overwhelmed by the 
sight of a staff colonel, and, in the long 
row of casemates beneath the fortress, 
one trench mortar. The lieutenants dis- 
played it as if it had been a precious 
museum specimen. 

When I went back to X— at the end 
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of July, seven months alter my first 
visit, I found some three thousand stu- 
dents in the army schools and more 
thousands of troops training in the area. 
These schools, as has been explained in 
an earlier article, are under the direct 
control of G. H. Q. and have two broad 
objects. The first is to train instructors 
for the corps schools, who will thus 
standardize the training throughout our 
army. Such instructors are trained in 
the army signal school with its many 
different branches, telegraph, telephone, 
radio, visual methods, carrier pigeons, 
etc.; in the army infantry specialist's 
school, with its three branches 
matic weapons, musketry, bayonet and 
sniping, trench artillery; in the army 
engineer school. The second object of 
the army schools is to train special of- 
ficers who can be more easily and eco- 
nomically taught here in classes drawn 
from the whole army than if dissemi- 
nated in smaller classes in the corps 
schools. Such specialists are trained 
in the General Staff College ; in the army 
sanitary school where medical tactics— 
that is, the method of handling field 
hospitals on the move, etc., as opposed 
to the technical and administrative side 
of the medical corps duties—are taught ; 
in the army line school, where the tac- 
tics of small units to include the regi- 
ment are studied, and which also serves, 
in the case of students showing special 
aptitudes, as a feeder for the Army Staff 
College; in the army engineer school, 
which includes such advanced special 
branches as camouflage, mining, heavy 
bridge building, gas warfare, search- 
lights (railroad engineers have of course 
no need for training in France. The so- 
called pioneer work—wiring and trench 
digging—is taught with the divisions 
and road and bridge repairing at the 





auto- 





corps schools). Other special schools 
are the anti-aircraft school; the trench 
artillery school—trench artillery is, of 
course, a divisional weapon; anti-air 
craft is not: generally speaking, the 
army schools, as distinguished from the 
corps schools, teach the non-divisional 
weapons. The list of schools is always 
growing. My visit, for instance, fell 
on the day of the opening of a new one 
likely to prove very important—the in- 
telligence school. There are, besides, a 
tank center, where the whole organiza- 
tion of a tank company is trained; and 
a very large candidates school—the 
same type exists with each division in 
the home camps—where after a three- 
months course noncommissioned officers 
qualify for commissions in the infantry 
signal corps and engineers. 
at the General Staff College is also three 
months long; that of the other schools 
only a month. 


It was of course impossible to see all 


The course 


these schools in action in one summer 
day, so the commanding general, to 
whose courtesy I owe much, sent me 
first to what is the most important 
school from the point of view of out 
army, the General Staff College. Its 
home is a quaint old building, once a 
convent, I believe, close to the general’s 
headquarters, which are situated, by the 
way, in a house which some rare archi- 
tect of the French Renaissance must 
have greatly enjoyed building. If the 
officers at the Staff College had any 
time for archeology they could get their 
fill at X—, but they are such a fearfully 
hard-worked and working lot that one 
doubts their spending many hours even 
in their own pleasant Gothic Club room 
on the top floor of the college. 

The present class, which bristles with 
majors, colonels being fairly numerous, 
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and generals not unknown, is the third 
of the year and nearly 200 strong. Its 
staff of instructors includes six Ameri- 
can officers, six British, and six French, 
besides a good many special lecturers 
from the front or G. H. Q. The great 
difficulty is of course to find American 
officers for instructors—our best ex- 
perts are all needed in our increasing 
staffs in the field—but it is a difficulty 
that grows less every day. The class 
has two problems a week to solve, with 
lectures and conferences leading up to 
them—twenty-odd problems during the 
course, which are supposed to cover 
every possible phase of staff work ; mov- 
ing divisions, taking over areas, prepar- 
ing an advance, etc. And these prob- 
lems can frequently be proved on the 
terrain—here is the advantage of the 
concentration of these army schools in 
one area; staff officers can see many 
branches of the service functioning 
under their direct observation. 

The same rule applies to other spe- 
cialists. On the morning of my visit 
the line school was completely empty ; 
staff and students had gone out to the 
trench artillery school to see an attack 
with trench mortars, Stokes mortars and 
one-pounders demonstrated by a con- 
siderable body of troops. I was told 
that if I should stay until evening I 
might watch a full-fledged night raid 
lacking in no particular of shells and 
gas. At the tank center, to which we 
next went, the captain in charge dwelt 
at some length on the problems he was 
able to work out, just as they are worked 
out at the front, in cooperation with 
infantry. 

Every specialist at X—, including the 
commander of the carrier pigeons, who 
was, I believe, secretary of a famous 
Pigeon Fanciers’ Association in private 


life, is of course sure that his specialty 
is going to win the war (if I only had 
space to describe these three thousand 
pigeons ; the young already installed in 
their permanent homes, the “mobile 
pigeon lofts,” in which they will jour- 
ney to the front; the old birds with fa- 
mous records which their soldiers know 
by heart). No one more so, however, 
than the tank captain, who demonstrated 
with fervor the superior qualities of 
his little armored pets, which were 
crawling in and out of shell-holes, cross- 
ing trenches, bearing down saplings, 
turning around on their own axis as 
neatly as cut-under buggies; and told 
us how invaluable they had been in the 
attack on the Marne as a supplementary 
barrage preceding the infantry, and as 
demolishers of machine-gun nests. We 
saw from his vivid description the com- 
pany of fifteen tanks advancing by pla- 
toons of five—the first two abreast, the 
third following as support. These are 
the light tanks—our heavy tank center 
is elsewhere—such as the French use, 
holding two men, a driver and a gunner, 
each of whom must be prepared to sup- 
plement the other. Consequently all 
members of the tank company must 
know not only how to drive the tank and 
how to shoot the gun; they must also 
be able to repair the engine and man- 
age the signals. 

Tanks are not, of course, divisional 
weapons; nothing of this sort is to be 
seen at the corps schools. The purpose 
of the latter, as before explained, is to 
give practical training in the latest as- 
pects of warfare to officers and non- 
commissioned officers from the divi- 
sions, who after four weeks return to 
their units to pass on their information. 
There are two sets of corps schools— 
situated, of course, in widely different 
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parts of the training area—now in full 
operation ; the third will be well started 
by the time this article is printed. They 
all have the same program: an infantry 
specialists school, a signal corps school, 
an engineer school, a machine-gun 
school, an aeronautical school for ad- 
vanced observers’ training—the corps 
artillery school has been temporarily 
discontinued. 

Though the corps schools are far 
smaller than the army schools—in the 
second corps school, when I saw it, 
there were about a thousand officers and 
noncommissioned officers altogether— 
the casual visitor cannot hope to see 
anything like the full program. But the 
director of the infantry specialist school, 
a West-Pointer, gave me a very interest- 
ing morning out on the hills near a town 
which was made famous during the first 
battle of the Marne. Several classes 
were in keen progress: one throwing 
dummy grenades; one firing Stokes 
mortars under the general direction of 
a captain of the Gordon Highlanders 
—almost a last survivor of this famous 
“Suicide Club”; one firing a 37-mm. 
gun under the direction of a French 
officer. The Highlander and the West- 
Pointer gave for my benefit an exhibi- 
tion of Stokes mortars, which are 
scarcely more complicated than a piece 
of gas-pipe, can be picked up as easily 
as a baby and have yet proved, espe- 
cially since the German attack of this 
spring, a most dangerous and powerful 
weapon. Thirty-five high explosive 
shells a minute can be fired by a Stokes 
mortar, and it was largely with a similar 
German weapon, the grenadenwerfer, 
that the British first lines were com- 


pletely wiped out in March. Hence- 
forth, said the captain, first lines will 
be held lightly. Che students 
fired a German mortar after they had 
demonstrated the other; captured Ger- 
man weapons of all types are studied 
here so that our troops may be pre- 
pared to use them as soon as they fall 
into their hands in the field. 

Very rigid discipline is maintained 
in the corps schools, and the students 
are kept busy every second of their 
study time. That is all the more reason 
why the environment of their scant 
leisure hours should be made as agree- 
able as possible. Life is these 
days, said the captain, as he took me 
over the most delightful officers’ club 
run by the Y. M. C. A. with its garden 
and tea-tables and shady walks 
running down the river, walks that re- 
call “Flirtation” at West Point, as he 
said. 


short 


long, 


Let us not forget—it is a subject 
of which the American public is only 
just beginning to realize the importance 
—that our army in France will achieve 
success just in proportion as its officers 
are highly trained. However brave our 
men, and no men were ever braver, 
they must not be allowed to risk their 
lives unnecessarily. They must not only 
take machine-gun nests, but take them 
economically; not only endure gas at- 
tacks and make them, but do so with- 
out excessive 
less millions washed away 
like the sands of the sea by enemy fire 
if our troops were not taught how to 
meet it with expert method. That is 
why our General Staff has created the 


army and the corps schools. 


losses. Even our end 


would be 











Cooks and Cooking’ 


By Murl H. DeFoe, Publicity Director, United States Food 
Administration, Michigan Division 


AMP Custer, Battle Creek, June 
e: 25.—One of the most popu- 

lar and consequently successful 
pieces of German propaganda scattered 
broadcast in this country was the story 
that the food saved through the regu- 
lations and appeals of the U. S. Food 
Administration for the Army and our 
allies was carelessly if not criminally 
wasted when it reached the army 
kitchens. 


Considerable of the damage of this 
propaganda has been offset by the per- 
sonal visit of thousands of parents to 
the different camps and cantonments 
of the United States, but enough of 
the idea is still prevalent in the coun- 
try to warrant J. W. Hallowell, of Mr. 
Hoover’s personal staff, to direct Food 
Administrator George A. Prescott, of 
Michigan, to detail one of his organi- 
zation to visit Camp Custer and make 
an official report on the food condi- 
tions, paying strict attention to the 
garbage waste and conservation of left- 
over foodstuffs. 


CUSTER ADHERES TO “SLOGAN” 


In no place in America is more 
respectful consideration given the U. 
S. Food Administration’s slogan, 
“Food Will Win the War,” than right 
here in Camp Custer. Food is the 
first essential, if anything it is more 
important than camp sanitation, be- 
cause without food and plenty of it no 
army, or civilian population for that 
matter, can maintain their peace and 


contentment, much less their war 
morale. It was Napoleon who said, 
“An army travels on its stomach,” and 
no truer military expression has ever 
been coined. That’s why it is as neces- 
sary for food regulation and food con- 
servation in both army and civil life to 
maintain, by competent distribution, a 
proper food supply for both forces, 
dividing the same in proportion to the 
physical needs of each. The feeding 
of a camp the size of Custer is a reve- 
lation in detail. For example, every 
man in Custer was allowed in June 
46.77 cents for his day’s rations. Few 
families could make the saving or live 
as well as these mess sergeants keep 
their men, and a soldier’s portion of 
food is not to be compared with that 
given youngsters in the average home. 
The work of a mess chief is a science. 
They almost invariably come within 
their daily official allowance, but no 
attempt is made to have a surplus, the 
mess savings for the week being used 
for a “big feed” on Sunday, a sample 
menu of a recent Sunday dinner being 
made a part of this story to relieve 
anxious mothers of any worry about 
the boy’s Sunday dinner. Of course 
the average big-blooded boy, true to 
his finer qualities, writes home the 
cooking is not like mother’s, but be 
that as it may, his food is at least 
scientifically correct both as to prepa- 
ration and substance, and as for clean- 
liness the army kitchen has no superior 
in the land, for the only reason it is not 
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possible to make them more immacu- 
late. 
MUST PASS RIGID EXAMINATION 


There are upwards of 150 kitchens 
at Camp Custer, all under the super- 
vision of Captain Dunne. Cooks and 
bakers in these kitchens are given two 
months of intensive training by ex- 
perts, and they must pass a rigid ex- 
amination on food values and kindred 
subjects before they are placed in 
charge of the work. The purpose and 
scope of the work done by this school 
are the making of expert cooks and 
mess sergeants, many of whom have 
never had any previous experience 
along this line. Men when they enter 
the school are impressed with three 
things: nothing is to be wasted, clean- 
liness is absolutely insisted upon, and 
the food must be cooked properly with 
a view to its being eaten with satisfac- 
tion by the men. The method of 
cooking without waste for such a large 
number of men is very simple when 
understood. Every man is cautioned 
against taking more on his plate than 
he can eat. “There is plenty for all, 
but none to waste,” could be adopted 
as the official slogan of the army cooks. 
A sergeant is stationed in the mess 
hall to prevent the practice of taking 
excessive portions and leaving a part 
of the food untouched on the plate. 
All that is left on the serving plates is 
utilized in some other dish. A good 
example of how this surplus is handled 
is shown in the use of left-over pota- 
toes. For example, mashed potatoes 
are served for dinner and 15 pounds 
of the potatoes are not eaten. That 
night the menu will perhaps have po- 
tato cakes or baked potatoes with the 
left-over potatoes palatably worked 
into the evening mess. 


ECONOMY PRACTICED TO LAST DEGREE 


Economy in the use of foodstuffs in 
the kitchen is practiced to the last de- 
gree. When a quarter of beef is deliv- 
ered to the kitchen it is immediately 
cut up, the bones and all fat removed. 
The bones are broken into small pieces 
and boiled, thus conserving all of the 
nutritious elements of the bones such 
as the fat contained in the marrow and 
the gelatin in the tendons and bones. 
This stock is used as a base for soups 
All the fat is cut into very small pieces 
and put on the stove, rendering all of 
the fat from the solids. In this way a 
saving is made on the lard component 
of the ration as well as the money 
saving if the same lard had to be 
bought. Perhaps the fat thus cut from 
one quarter of beef will be sufficient 
for frying two or three meals of cro 
quettes, in which left-over potatoes 
and meat are used, or the same num 
ber of meals of French fried potatoes, 
which, by the way, is one of the most 
popular dishes in the army. “The 
same practice of rendering all fat from 
beef, pork, mutton, etc., can be prac- 
ticed in the average home just as well 
as in the army kitchen,” said Lieut. 
John B. Snider, who was in charge in 
the absence of Captain Dunne, that 
officer being in Washington on official 
business at the time of the inspection 
“Of course the quantities will not be 
as great. For example,” he continued, 


when you have a steak, if you will cut 
all of the fat from the meat and render 
it and use only what is necessary for 
frying the meat you will be surprised 
to find you saved perhaps two or three 
tablespoons of fat which is just as good 
as lard for frying such foods as pota- 
toes, hot cakes, etc., and at the same 
time saving the amount of lard or but- 
ter that would have been used had not 
the fat from the steak been conserved 
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as suggested. By using all of the fat 
from beef, pork, etc., you are not only 
saving money in your own kitchen, but 
are helping our cause by saving com- 
mercial fats for the use of our fighting 
men in France and in training in this 
country. This may seem trifling, but 
it is the little savings, a practice very 
essential in most homes, that will do as 
much to win the war as some of the 
things that sound larger and seem more 
important. Kitchen economy means 
more money to invest in government 
securities, so you see this home saving 
is as essential as the regulation of the 
public eating places which is done by 
official order. 

A daily inspection of the garbage 
cans from the kitchens, feeding per- 
haps 250 big husky boys, will show 
less waste than there is from the 
kitchen of a family of six for the same 
period. The garbage is divided into 
five parts: (a) Ordinary garbage; 
(b) bones and fats; (c) cans and un- 
broken bottles; (d) coffee grounds, tea 
leaves and dirty paper; (e) clean 
ashes. By this system the parts worth 
saving are not wasted through being 
mixed with negative materials. Try 
Lieutenant Snider’s idea of using left- 
over foods. You will be surprised at 
the ease with which they may be used. 
The Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, usually has a large num- 
ber of bulletins regarding the use of 
such foods, and these bulletins are 
supplied free for the use in the homes. 
Write to the Department explaining 
what you want in the line of these bul- 
letins and they will be sent you free. 


DAILY INSPECTIONS OF KITCHENS 


The method of securing cleanliness 
in the kitchens and mess halls is very 
simple. At least one inspection of the 


kitchens is made daily by a commis- 
sioned officer attached to the school 
and perhaps another inspection is made 
by a noncommissioned officer. The men 
are inspected as to their personal clean- 
liness, particular care being taken to 
inspect the hands and fingernails. The 
men who handle the food are required 
to scrupulously clean their hands and 
fingernails every time they handle any- 
thing that is likely to dirty them in the 
least. The sanitation of the army 
kitchen and its employes surpasses 90 
per cent of the best hotels, and in these 
places you never once think of that 
side of their management. The men 
are inspected twice a month by a med- 
ical officer to determine whether any 
of the men are suffering from any in- 
fectious disease. If any of the men 
are found with any kind of a conta- 
gious disease they are promptly re- 
moved from the kitchen until pro- 
nounced free from the disease by 
physicians. An inspection is made of 
all shelves, tables, refrigerators, etc., 
which, if found to be untidy or dirty, 
are ordered cleaned at once. If any 
kitchen is found to be continually dirty, 
the cooks on shift are denied passes 
for a period varying from perhaps two 
weeks to a month. Thus the men, if 
they expect to have any privileges at 
all, have to keep their bodies as well 
as their kitchens clean. There is no 
warning as to when inspections are to 
be made, so the spirit of cleanliness is 
constant. The tables in the mess halls 
are scrubbed after each meal and the 
kitchen floor is scrubbed twice a day. 
It may readily be seen why there is so 
little sickness in the Army; in fact, the 
Custer health record for May was the 
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best of any of the camps in the 
United States. 


METHOD OF PREPARING FOOD SIMPLE 


The method of preparing the food 
in such a satisfactory manner and to 
give the soldiers a variety is simple. 
All men going into the kitchen are 
given a copy of “Extracts from the 
Army Cooks Manual,” giving the 
recipes and showing the quantity to be 
prepared for a given number, usually 
60 or 100 men. 


be prepared can be figured very accu- 


Thus the amounts to 


rately, and as a rule there is perhaps 
not more than 2 or 3 pounds of any- 
thing left if the mess sergeant has fol- 
lowed his instructions properly, and 
the food prepared in a palatable man- 
ner so the men will eat it. The use of 
seasoning and condiments is empha- 
sized in the “prep” school, for without 
the proper use of such the food is un- 
“The test of a 
good cook is in the use of his season- 
ings,” is what Captain Dunne tells all 
the candidates for mess job. 


tasty and not relished. 


One cannot be called a good cook 
until he has become familiar with the 
use of such spices as mace, cinnamon, 
nutmeg, allspice, etc. By using one’s 
ingenuity a great many palatable dishes 
can be made from left-overs with the 
addition of perhaps a little fresh raw 
material. If rice is served and four 
or five pounds left over, by adding 
about ten pounds of fresh cooked rice 
and a few raisins, eggs, sugar, etc., a 
fine rice pudding can be produced for 
200 men. When a cook finds out the 
likes and dislikes of the men he is 
cooking for he can use those dishes 
they like and omit the dishes that they 
do not care so much for, thus keeping 
at all times a satisfied company of men 
as far as the mess is concerned and 
the best fed soldier is always the best 
fighter. 


The men in this country are fed 
perhaps a little better than they are 
over in France owing to the facilitie: 
for cooking being better here, but re 
ports from France from any number 
of enlisted men will show that they are 
getting plenty to eat and are all satis 
fied. “The men at Custer and all 
other camps are getting food which 
could not be improved upon at home 
very much,” says Lieutenant Snider 
For instance, a recent sample of a 
day’s bill of fare from one of the com 
panies follows: 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges Bananas 
Shredded Wheat and Milk 
Scrambled Eggs Boiled Potatoes 
Bread Butter Coffee 


DIN NER 


Split Pea Soup 
Creamed Dumplings 
String Beans 


Boiled Beef 
Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Corn 
Combination Salad 
3read Butter Coffee 
SUPPER 
saked Beef Hash 
Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Hot Parker House Rolls 
Butter Coffee 
Note the variety, and the above is 
merely a sample of the average menu 
which for balance and nutriment would 
be hard to equal in a good many hom« 
A constant variety is given the men so 
that they will not become tired of any 
particular dish. Baked navy beans 
are a good substitute for the beef com 
ponent at times. The nutrition ob- 
tained from macaroni and cheese is 
more than beef, and that dish is always 
a favorite in the army. 


The principal 
idea is to give the men a balanced 
ration so that they will get all the differ 
ent elements required to keep them in 
the pink of condition. Too much fat 
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is not healthy; neither is too much 
protein, nor an excess of carbohydrates. 


LARGEST LAUNDRY IN MICHIGAN 


Next to the 100 per cent plus sani- 
tation methods insisted upon in connec- 
tion with the preparation, cooking and 
serving of the food, the most important 
item in the program of camp cleanli- 
ness is the laundry. The plant is said 
to be the largest laundry in Michigan, 
which claim is probably correct, inas- 
much as the average city of forty thou- 
sand supports several laundries, not 
taking into account the number of peo- 
ple who have hired their washing done 
and the still larger majority who do 
their own laundry work. The Camp 
Custer laundry does all the work of 
the camp, and the magnitude of the 
organization cannot be understood 
short of a personal visit. One day the 
plant did 7,204 army blankets “extra” 
without interfering with their regular 
wash, which gives some idea of the 
magnitude of the enterprise, as most 
housewives know what it means to 
have one extra blanket in the week’s 
wash. The officers pay for their work 
at the regular down-town custom rates, 


while the cost of this service to the 
noncoms and privates is one dollar a 
month, regardless of the number of 
pieces. It is rather the rule for a sol- 
dier to have at least two washings a 
month that would exceed the dollar 
limit if done outside the camp. 
Custer has its own storage and re- 
frigeration plant which, like the laun- 
dry, is sufficient to meet the complete 
needs of a city of forty thousand. The 
ice plant turns out forty thousand 
pounds a day. The plant is being 
operated by soldiers formerly in the 
ice manufacturing business at Flint. 
The camp never has to exceed three 
days’ meat supply on hand. This meat 
is unloaded at the doors of the refriger- 
ation plant, where it is inspected by 
Lieut. D. S. Luce, a Wisconsin man, 
notwithstanding it has been previously 
inspected by federal agents at Chicago. 
Only the choicest cuts are bought, and 
the June beef supply was the most 
expensive meat ever served to any 
army. No meat is bought from any 
dealer who does not come within the 
jurisdiction of the federal inspection 
bureau, which practically confines the 
market to the Chicago packers. 


® 
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Model Menu 


HIS model menu was prepared 
by Lieut. Col. M. L. Crimmins, 
commanding the development 
battalion at Camp Fremont, California. 
It has been in use for some nine months 
and has been found to fill the purpose 
for which it was intended. It teaches 
how to use the ration economically, 
practically and efficiently. Most of the 
mess sergeants and company com- 
manders have had no previous experi- 
ence in handling the ration, and can 
take time to learn only by neglecting 
other duties. 

A larger allowance of bread has heen 
used than may be customary. It can be 
reduced. A saving of about $6 a day 
is allowed per hundred rations; this 
saving can be used to purchase fresh 
fruits or vegetables when in season or 
in such way as the company commander 
may direct. One officer did the buying 
for all the messes, and by buying direct 
from the wholesale dealer made savings 
on local retail prices that ranged from 
10 to 33 per cent. 

If it is hard for an officer of the 
regular service to work out a good ra- 
tion from the “Cooks’ and Bakers’ 
Manual,” it must be harder for those of 


less experience in such matters. Those 


who have never really tried to put their 
manual into practical use do not appre- 
ciate this. Of course it can be so used; 
it should be studied, not merely read 
over, but this takes time and there is so 
much to be done. This menu has been 
worked out by an officer who has found 
it successful in practice, and others con- 
fronted with the same difficulties will 
find it of assistance to them. 


MODEL MENU’ 
Twenty-one Different Meals 
This menu, covering a period of one 
week, is figured on a basis of one hun- 
dred men. Messes of different strength 
will determine proportions by using the 
following formula: 
Quantity for 100 men 
100 
sons = quantity to use. 


number of per- 


Estimates are based on the follow- 
ing sized cans: 


\ 


Pumpkins......... } 


TR cook cbse No. 3 cans. 


Other articles in pounds, except ex 
tracts in ounces and eggs by the dozen 





1 Arranged from Q. M. Price List for September, 1918, at Camp Meade, Maryland, by 


Lieut. Col. M. L. Crimmins, U. S. A. 
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Menu 


Macaroni and cheese....... 


Stewed corn. . 


Vanilla sauce 
, 
Bread..... 


Post toasties 
Sausage. . 
Syrup... 
Coffee. . 
Biscuits 


Roast beef and gravy 


Potatoes 
Bread pudding 


Cocoa 
Bread 


Value of ration 


Value per 100 men 
Cost for day. 


Savings for day 


Model Menu 
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SaTURDAY-SUNDAY 


Ingredients Cost 
Supper 
macaroni, $1.58; 5 cheese, $1.21; 4 salt. $2.79 


lard, $0.28; 1 flour, $0.052; 15 corn, $1.58: 2 milk, | 


2.25 
sugar, $0.58; . ail, $0. 66: 4 corn starch, $0. 20. 1s 1.44 
sugar, $0.29; 14 corn starch, $0.03; 14 vanilla, $0.03 0.35 
sugar, $0.36; tea, $0.15 0.51 
bread, $1.16. 1.16 








Cost of supper... $8.50 
Breakfast 
post toasties, $0.80..... $0.80 
sausage, $14.02 14.02 
syrup, $0.87...... | 0.87 
sugar, $0.44; 3 milk, $0. 50; 4 coffee, ‘$0. ee P 1.42 
lard, $0.84; 17 flour, $0.89; 1 bakiae powder, $0.19 1.92 
Cost of breakfast... .. $19.03 
Dinner 
beef, $9.26; 2 lard, $0.56; 3 flour, $0.15; 3 onions, $0.09; 

2 tomatoes, $0.25. . iPivndeds aed $10.31 
OA, Be iis les 5.09: 485-0 s ste cmsedrapadd et 

sugar, $0.45; 20 bread, $0.78; 4 milk, $0.66; % 
vanilla, $0.04; 2 eggs, $0.90; 2 raisins, $0.16... ... 2.99 
sugar, $0.36; 3 cocoa, $0.34; 3 milk, $0.50...... 1.20 
bread, $1.16...... ES ae are are 1.16 
Cost of dinner. $16.72 
Total cost for day $44.25 

$0.4841 
$48.41 
44.25 





$4.16 
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SuNDAY—MOoNDAY 











i 
; Menu Ingredients Cost 
ki 
Supper 
Soup, vegetable 5 potatoes, $0.15; 2 tomatoes, $0.29; 2 peas, $0.2): 
5 macaroni, $0.53 ....... $1.17 
Beef hash........ 20 beef, $4.80; 15 potatoes, $0.45; 5 onions, $0.15 5.40 
Potatoes, baked or fried 1 lard, $0.28; 35 potatoes, $1.06 1.34 
Peaches, stewed 4 sugar, $0.28; 10 peaches, $1.70; 1% lemon extra, 
| ee 2.01 
Bread 30 bread, $1.20...... 1.20 
Cost of supper $11.12 
Breakfast 
Mush... .| 5 sugar, $0.35; 12 cornmeal, $0.56; 5 milk, $0.83 $1.74 
Beefsteak, fried 35 beef, $8.40; 3 lard, $0.84; 2 flour, $0.10; 5 onions, 
ON Re rrr acta 9 48 
Potatoes. . 1% lard, $0.42; 35 potatoes, $1.05. 1.47 
Coffee. .. 8 sugar, $0.56; 4 milk, $0.66; 4 coffee, $9.44 1.66 
Bread.... 25 bread, $1.00.. 1.00 
Cost of breakfast $15.35 
A Dinner 
; Beans, baked 2 tomatoes, $0.28; 25 beans, $3.00; 5 bacon, $2.06 
16 syrup, $0.29.... 7 $5.63 
Pickles. ... . 4 pickles, $3.25....... , 3.25 
Pudding... . 5 sugar, $0.35; 4 milk, $0.66; 8 rice, $9.64; 1% vanilla, 
f re i 1.68 
é Cocoa..... 5 sugar, $0.35; 3 cocoa, $0.34. pale 0.69 
Pa Corn bread. . 1 lard, $0.28; 8 flour, $0.40; 2 sugar, $0.14; 8 corn meal 
g $0.37; 114 syrup, $0.87; 14 baking powder, $0.05 2.11 
; ailtidant 
Cost of dinner..... : $13.36 
a deta 
3 Total cost for day $39.83 
Value of ration... $0.4841 
Value per 100 men $48.41 
Cost for day.... es 39.83 
Savings for day...... B $8.58 
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Menu 


Liver, fried 


Potatoes, creamed 
Peas, stewed. 


Beef, chipped. . 


Wheat biscuit, toasted 


Fish. . 

Potatoes. . 
Beans... .. 
Pudding, tapioca. . 


Cocoa...... 
Bread.... 












Value of ration 


Value per 100 men........ 
Cost for day.. 


. Savings for day 


MONDAY-TUESDAY 
Ingredients 


Supper 
3 lard, $0.84; 3 flour, $0.15; 35 liver, $5.60; 10 onions, 


? flour, $0.10; 2 milk, $0.22; 14 peas, $1.40... 
5 sugar, $0.36; 9 ounces tea, $0.15... 
bread, $1.20....... 


Cost of supper........ 


Breakfast 
3 flour, $0.15; 4 milk, $0.44; 20 beef chipped, $5.00; 
UN ree Pe ee ee 
4 sugar, $0.28; 3 milk, $0.33; 3 butter, $1.30; 9 bis- 


6 sugar, $0.43; 3 milk, $0.33; 4 coffee, $0.48... 
30 bread, $1.20... 


Cost of breakfast 


Dinner 
lard, $1.12; 4 flour, $0.20; 50 fish, $8.00. . 
35 potatoes, $1.05; 3 milk, $0.33; 2 butter, $0.87 
15 beans, $2.40; 4 bacon, $1.64....... ¥ ; 
4 sugar, $0.29; 5 milk, $0.55; 8 tapioca, $1.00; 4 
lemon extract, $0.03.......... 
5 sugar, $0.37; 3 cocoa, $0.33. 
30 bread, $1.20........ 


Cost of dinner. . 


Total cost per day 


eee RIS ee 





... $19.38 


. $42. 
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Menu 


Stew, Irish 


Cabbage salad 
Apple stew 
Apple butter. 


Farina. 

Hamburg loaf 

Gravy . ' 
Potatoes, cottage fried 
CR teases; 
Bread.... 


Chile-con-carne 
Potato salad 


Peach cobbler 


Cocoa. 
Bread.... 


Value of ration 


Value per 100 men 
Cost for day.. 


Saving for day.. 


25 


woe we 


30 


30 
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TUESDAY—-WEDNESDAY 
Ingredients Cost 
Supper 
beef, $6.00; 1 flour, $0.05; 10 onions, $0.30; 2 milk, 
$0.22; 5 carrots, $0.50... $7 .07 
sugar, $0.14; 25 cabbage, $0.87; 14 vinegar, $0.16 1.17 
sugar, $0.28; 8 apples, $0.84; 1 cloves, $0.14 1.26 
apple butter, $0.40..... 0.40 
sugar, $0.35; 3 milk, $0.33; 3 tea, $0.84 1.52 
bread, $1.20. . 1.20 
Cost of supper $12.62 
Breakfast 
sugar, $0.28; 3 milk, $0.33; 8 farina, $0.80 $1.41 
beef, $7.20; 3 onions, $0.09 7.29 
flour, $0.10; 1 butter, $0.44 0.54 
lard, $0.28; 25 potatoes, $0.75 1.03 
sugar, $0.42; 4 milk, $0.44; 4 coffee, $0.48 1.34 
bread, $1.20...... 1.20 
Cost of breakfast $12.81 
Dinner 
beef, $6.00; 6 Chile sauce, $1.44; 6 Chile beans, $0.90. $8.34 
potatoes, $0.90; 5 onions, $0.15; 44 vinegar, $0.16; 
\% mustard, $0.10........ 1.31 
lard, $0.28; 3 flour, $0.15; 2 sugar, $0.14; 8 peaches, 
3 te de ann drd eles 04 1.93 
sugar, $0.35; 3 milk, $0.33; 3 cocoa, $0.33 1.01 
bread, $1.20 1.20 
Cost of dinner $13.79 
Total cost for day $39.22 


$0 .4841 


$48.41 
39.22 





$9.19 
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WEDNESDAY-THURSDAY Fe 
Menu Ingredients Cost & 
Supper Fa 
Baked hearts..............| 2 lard, $0.56; 20 bread, $0.80; 35 hearts, $5.50 | $6.86 bl 
Potatoes (baked in jackets).| 35 potatoes, $1.06.......... | 1.06 r 
Pumpkin pie..... 4 4 lard, $1.12; 6 flour, $0.30; 5 sugar, $0.36; 4 pumpkin, | re 
$1.60; 2 eggs, $0.90... at 4.28 = 
= ; 5 sugar, $0.36; % tea, $0.15 | 0.51 Pa 
Bread... 30 bread, $1.20..... , | 1.20 § 
Butter. . 5 butter, $2.17. 2.17 
Cost of supper. . | $16.08 t 
: 
Breakfast ie 
Oatmeal. ... 5 sugar, $0.36; 12 oatmeal, $0.98; 5 milk, $0.55 | $1.89 ; 
Beef, braised. . 30 beef, $7.20; 3 lard, $0.84; 10 onions, $0.30 | 8.34 y 
Potatoes, fried. 2 lard, $0.56; 35 potatoes, $1.06. ... : ae Fs 
Coffee 6 sugar, $0.44; 3 milk, $0.33; 4 coffee, $7.48... 1.25 i 
Bread..... 30 bread, $1.20...... i 1.20 # 
Cost of breakfast. . $14.30 
/ Dinner 
Beef a la Mode 35£ beef, $8.40; 1 lard, $0.28; 5 onions, $0.15; 5 carrots, 
' ELS sive bien MEPS a ....| $9.19 
: Potatoes, boiled 35 potatoes, $1.06...... ocean ; 1.06 
Rice, steamed. 4 milk, $0.44; 10 rice, $0.80; 14 cinnamon, $0.03 1.27 
: Apple butter. . 5 apple butter, $0.40...... 0.40 
Colles. ...... 6 sugar, $0.44; 4 coffee, $0.48 0.92 
Bread. . 30 bread, $1.20....... 1.20 
) Cost of dinner | $14.04 
\ ) j 
| Total cost for day $44.42 
| Value of ration... .. woeeee =©90,4841 
) Value per 100 men...... . $48.41 
| Cost for day... 44.42 





Saving for day...... a ah i. " 3B 
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Men 1 


Beef, Spanith . 11) 
Potatoes (au Gratin) . ; 
Peaches, iia 

Tea 
Bread:.... 


Post toasties... 
Codfish, ‘creamed. 
Potatoes; (us es 


Bread, ...,... . 


Prankfurters ad 
Kraut 
Prtines) ‘stewed 
Cotoaiprsm 
Bread. s+: » 


4444p pel clostin tl 


ast + 


0 


18 


| 18 


40 


30 


30 


| Vatuelaf ration )iizs! >) 


| Waldesper 160 men 


Cost, for -day,., ... 


Savings for day 


""Saturday-Sunday. . 
C2 2 Sinidy/Monday °' 
ort scMonday+ Tuesdays |... 0, 
op) l uesday—W ednesday... 
Wednesday Thuraday.. 00s oy 


Wdt en dy 


iit rae Sener 
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can ins ort ee by substituting cane syrup or molasses. 
results.—Editor. 


Total. 
omni, Meng, for, -ThussdaysF rida, omitied 


FRIDAY-—SATURDAY 
j LZ 













Sninotal fiaimioe 
Ingredients Cost 
Supper ] 
' BELL, '$8.40?'4 tomuttes| 90/57: 8 witions, $O/24>. $9" 21 
potatoes; $0.90; 5 mitk; $0.55; 3 cheede, $0.72... 2,17 
sugar, $0.287.12 peaches, $2. Of; Llemon. ext... $0, 06.. 2.38 
sugar, $0.35; 3 milk, $0.33; 4% tea, $0.14., 0,82 
bread, $1. 20. fr 1.20 
ay yg $15.78 
Breakfast 
sugar, $0.35; 3 milk, $0.33; 5 post toasties, $0.50 $1.18 
codfish; $4.32; 5 milk, $0.55 4-87 
potatdes), $0.54; 134 eggs! $0.75: 1/29 
sugar) $0.43;3 milk,.$0,33.4 oplles, $049.) 1,25 
bread, $4.29.., ‘ ; 1.20 
Cdst of breakfast $979 
Dinner 
frankfurters, $8.00... . $8.00 
Kraut, $1.80"....~* 1.80 
sight} $0:28)12 prafies;’$0.99;. ¥ ditinamdn, $0!07 ol $734 
-pigar, $0:35;3 milk) $0.33:3,c000a, $0.38. nro. Ll 
bread, $1,20.....- 05+ weuniedd 1.20 
NBs of finndf! 2!) ln $4533 
, Total dost for day... .- jn. $38.92 
atortk I... 4 See pia. $0. 4841 
UJIGC $48.41 
gaye 16: -dtaal> -se078 38:.92 
$9. 49 
SAVINGS FOR, WEEK : 
area $4.16 
eter AL 8 sa" 
M3623... 27 losdiG. adie .200. 3! 5§/95 
t 9.19 
3.99 
rooths 1.17 
g (T49 
ridoney Soteret . " sty $42, 53. 





(The) aythor; states that the, sugar, ration 
This has beeh tried with good 
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The German Machine Guns’ 


FEW days ago the official report 
A remarked that it was our ma- 

chine guns especially that had 
broken the force of the British attack. 
It is they that do the bulk of the work 
in the defensive battle in our mobile 
defense as well as in attack or counter- 
attack. We shall discuss them here. 
Each regiment has three machine-gun 
companies under a machine-gun officer 
on the regimental staff. There is a 
company to each battalion. The ma- 
chine guns are drawn by two horses. 
These are the so-called heavy guns. 
Each company has nine of these effec- 
tive weapons, six in action and three in 
reserve. Each regiment in addition has 
a large number of light machine guns 
which require only two men. They are 
distributed among the companies. This 
light gun is the so-called pom-pom 
(Trommelgewehr). We call them 
Muskete. When fired, this light gun is 
placed upon a collapsible tripod. 

The heavy machine guns are not used 
in the foremost lines in the defensive; 
that is, during the present battle. In 
keeping with the great depth of our 
position, they are placed singly and con- 
cealed as much as possible. They are 
to remain hidden as long as possible and 
have to be guarded from destruction by 
the enemy artillery. If one side attacks 
or carries out a counter-attack in the 
course of the defense, the first attack- 
ing waves are accompanied by light ma- 
chine guns. Only later are the heavy 
machine guns brought out to support 
them to cover, if possible, the battlefield 


irom commanding points. They open 
fire as late as possible to prevent their 
location being betrayed by the steam 
which arises. Their task is to keep 
down the enemy machine guns. In a 
counter-attack by the enemy they act 
automatically as a support of the de- 
fense. Their commanders are equipped 
with good glasses to enable them to 
spot enemy machine guns. The range 
of machine guns used in this way is up 
to 1,000 yards. Their devastating effect 
is felt between 400 and 600 yards. Ifa 
machine gun is moved, two men carry 
the gun and two others the ammunition. 
Machine guns therefore form the frame- 
work of the attack or the defense. They 
are, so to speak, the skeleton of infan- 
try activity. The work of the machine 
gunners therefore requires extraordi- 
nary independence in decision and spe- 
cial intelligence. Bravery is obviously 
necessary with these troops. The ma- 
chine gun has become a terrible weapon 
in the defense. The British learned this 
in Artois and Flanders, and the French 
on the Aisne, and both can now tell of 
it in the great battle in France. 

We must mention the precautions 
taken against tanks. These are fought 
with machine guns and special guns of 
large caliber, with armor-piercing shells. 
Hand grenades have proved particularly 
effective against the little tanks, and 
they bring them to a standstill. Ma- 
chine guns are also of great importance 
in fighting aeroplanes. Each battery has 
two machine guns for this purpose 
which can come into action while the 





1 From the Vossische Zeitung, August 22, 1918. 
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battery is in motion, in order to keep at 
a distance the troublesome enemy, who 
has recently become most impudent. 
The air range of machine guns is about 
2,500 feet. They can shoot when they 
can make out the head and face of the 
observer. This is the easiest test of 
range. The machine guns have had 
great success against the enemy battle 
planes. The infantry knows this and 
is grateful. One may say that the ma- 
chine guns are having the decisive ef- 
fect in the present battle. An intact, 
well-directed machine gun can hold up 
an attack 500 yards to left or right and 
cause it to break down. To advance 
against a fully manned machine gun in 
action seems a sheer impossibility. To 
fight machine guns the light trench 
mortars are used which are allotted to 
the infantry and the batteries accom- 
panying the storming troops. The main 
thing about the machine guns is the in- 
dependence of the noncommissioned 
officer in charge, for whose training the 
machine-gun officer of the regiment is 


responsible. Divisional Scharfschiit- 


zen sections have also machine guns and 
are distributed as required. 

The machine guns are playing an ex- 
traordinary part in the present struggle. 
We can rely upon them and their gun- 
ners. Since the battle of the Somme it 
has been mainly they which have pre- 
vented every break through of the Ger- 
man lines. The importance of the ma- 
chine gun is increasing in the new tac- 
tics, which depend more than ever on 
mobility, independence and depth of 
grouping. The higher intelligence and 
the greater intellectual training of the 
individual are becoming the decisive fac- 
tor. The German schoolmaster and 
general education are once again de- 
feating a numerically superior enemy. 

So far the titanic struggle is simply 
a tactical event. Foch would like to 
change it into a strategical success. The 
German machine gun will upset his cal- 
culations. 


This small terrible weapon, 
in the hands of tried noncommissioned 
officers and skillful gunners, is breaking 
the onslaughts of the peoples massed 


against us. Little David is beating the 
big Goliath once more. 











en 











Prevision forthe Post-bellum Army 
By Lieut: Col. John Delbert Reardan, Air Service 


N VIEW. of the showing: made by affords for, making. prevision. for .the 
Germany::during the past. four and future of our national, military, force. 
one-half years, it may'be considered The purpose of this article is to pro- 
fortunate indeed for this: country that voke suggestions calculated to secure 
we escaped any necessity for pitting our such provision, The procedure outlined 
lone power against that’of Germany. herein is simply tentative and is pre- 
Even: nowy! when we are only: one. of sented in the hope that it will crystallize 
many nations arrayed:against the Cen- opinion on these matters, open discus- 
tral Powers;:we realize, that we owe a _ sion, and result in the formulation of an 
great debt ‘of gratitude to Spain,,and announced policy with regard to them. 
even to: tempestiious Mexico,’ for the In these days of gigantic expansion 
occasions» they! ‘have given us; for de- ard resultant rapid “promotion, ‘the 
veloping -at:least-a :fitvmucleus 'for an  stibalterns of the old army have become 
army. the ‘commanders of the new, and’ in 
For many years dfter the: Civil: War their ‘places we have subalterns lacking, 
this country displayed..a: profound ap- im most’ instances; the training and tradi- 
athy toward the. development:of any tions ‘which were ‘ingrained in their 
permanent military force... The reac- predecessors.’ West Point, ‘the’ most 
tion from those four years of military prolific source of supply for the ‘junior 
activity, resulted in an extreme curtail- grade of the commissioned personnel, 
ment of all, adequate, military,provision has lost, for the time being, much: of its 
for the nation... Not untilthe little furry potency to: produce subalterns, imbued 
in 1898 stirred the country,up,a bit was with the finest army traditions, due to 
anything done toward proper deyvelop- the, reduction of the course from four 
ment. From then until the present war years to. one year. 
began the progress made was gradual, Inasmuch as the character and ideals 
resulting in a growth from a force of of the junior officers of the army deci- 
25,000 trained men to one of 218,000 sively determine its fiber, morale, and 
men ; and, what was far more important, esprit de corps, it becomes imminently 
witnessing the evolution of our methods incumbent upon us to make provision 
of training from the antiquated prac- for the replacement of the highly quali- 
tices of Indian fighting to those of the fied subalterns we have lost due to the 
modern school. causes cited above. This is one of the 
Since the beginning of the war, ad-sproblems for which the war conditions 
vance by leaps and bounds has been & that caused it provide alse the opportu- 
made in army development, both as re- nity for successful solution. Who more 
gards size of the force and methods of qualified to understand what constitutes 
training. However, if we do not wish the qualities desirable in a valuable 
to slip back after this war inte a state subaltern than the officers whe were 
resembling that which prevailed after themselves the valuable subalterns of 
the Civil War, we must take advantage the army for from ten to fifteen years? 
of the wonderful opportunities this war They remember what was required of 
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them, and.their experiences are indcli- 
bly impressed upon their minds in let- 
ters of, fire, 

Then, 'too,.as. was ea Prsvesrr 
the subalterns of, yesterday are the com- 
manders of today, and,se are in a; posi- 
tion to observe. intimately..the timbre 
suitable. for, future subalterns——to select 
the, men pwho, show. by, their attitude, to- 
ward, the; seryice.an inherent, ‘flair,”?.on 
peculiar adaptability, for the duties ofa 
subaltera ;, those whose age, educational 
qualifications,.,;. connections, physique, 
and; predisposition tothe, mihitary _pro- 
fession, render, them: exceptionally, well 
qualified,, to,,become.subalterns .in: the 
permanent military, establishment: .The 
possession of these.qualities is, best de- 
termined ,by,.a constant association and 
observation, in;.the; selation, of..com- 
mander; and, subordinate... Boards se- 
lected for;sugh,a purpose,at the, ternai- 
nation,.of the .war,.would.necessariy., be 
at..a tremendous, disadvantage, in;decid- 
ing these,,vital ,factors, with only.aday 
or'two, for observation of.,candidates. 

In:order,that the experience.of those 
qualified ;te. pass,,upon,these qualificar 
tions; maybe made awailable for the. use 
of such agencies.as may. later; be called. 
upon.,te,,select; junior , officers. for, .the 
permanent apjlitary establishment, asys- 
tem.of special reports, should:be adopted, 


All officers of the Regular-Armay, below, 


the grade of brigadier general, who; hame 
served: as.subalterns for, five ,or, more 


years.should be, required to,ceport, to the; 


personael,, section, , Adjutant .General’s, 
Office,,atry officer..whony,they have, had 
under,,theit.cammand,and .abservation 
for;six-months,of.longer-who.kas shown 


qualities..which, render,him, spitable, to, 
become,.a_subaitern..in.the permanent, 
establishmente—these, reports. to, be; ren-, 


dered.,December, :31,;1918,;.and thene- 


after semi-annually, and filed in the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office for.use later..in 
the final determination of this question. 

It is: thought that, these reports would 
not duplicate anything along these lines 
now being submitted, for the reason 
that, the standard of judgment would be 
s@ entirely different from that employed 
at) ;present, in rating officers, By our 
ptesemt, system the officers. most likely 
to, fulfil ;the,.above, requirements for 
subalterns,are, frequently, reported upon 
by..officers,ofiless than a year’s service. 
The judgment in such cases is not based 
on thersubtle, indefinable considerations 
which ,would be brought, to bear by an 
officer .of,-years of ;experience in the 
junior; grades. .A suggested form for 
the neport recommended above is given 
below : 


RECOMMENDATION FOR COMMISSION 
PERMANENT ESTABLISH MENT 


Marsied.; AE A Ee a a 
Previous occupation. . . 
Occupation of father... 
Of adult brothers.. 
Personal qualities: 
Persdnal habits 


Adaptabilitn arp - -trapreasnpises> + prsrse8 pr 
Attitude as subordinate 


Physical qualities : 
Phydique Svasctseen 

Phdhriite ow 8 oF. WAN 
Militutyo Be@ring J!.. ote 02. J on.. 
Neatness «(+ 

Grade for..which recommended 

In, what branch of service? ......., 


eee eee ee eee er oe) oe eee ee eee eee 


Gennes of officer making fecomthendation) 


Arm. of service 
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There was another class of men in 
the old Regular Army whose loss will 
have, perhaps, a more significant effect 
on the army of the future than the loss 
to it of experienced subalterns. The 
“old-timer” first sergeants and duty 
sergeants (of whom officers were wont 
to say “they are the backbone of the 
army”) have become officers for the 
period of the emergency. It is unlikely 
that many of them will revert to their 
former duties unless something is done 
to improve the status of these noncom- 
missioned grades. 

However, the war, great shuffler of 
men that it is, offers a means of replac- 
ing those who fail to return to their 
noncommissioned status. Men having 
qualifications which especially fit them 
for these positions finally land in them. 
They are the type of man who does not 
shoot at the stars but is content to fill 
a useful rdéle on a lower plane—men of 
sterling character, forceful, intelligent 
and resourceful, whose ambition is not 
constantly nagging them to seek some- 
thing higher. 

At the conclusion of hostilities the 
records will show which of the men 
holding these positions have held them 
satisfactorily for a year or more. It is 
then only a question of offering them 
sufficient inducement, in the way of 
adequate pay and suitable quarters, to 
keep them with the colors. A status 
for them similar to that of the warrant 
officers of the Navy would no doubt 
meet the situation. It is believed that 
such provision would also induce many 
of the officers who formerly served as 
noncommissioned officers to accept their 
old positions in the service, who other- 
wise would go into civil life. 

Another condition which will require 
prompt attention after the termination 


of the war is that which will result from 
our present system of promotion by se- 
lection. This system will affect the ante- 
bellum commissioned personnel in two 
ways. First, it will cause many officers 
who have been passed over to seek to 
leave the service soon after our present 
emergency is met. On the other hand, 
many who have received rapid promo- 
tion to the higher grades will feel a 
natural slump upon reverting to a much 
lower grade and lesser sphere of activ- 
ity in the comparative quietude of peace 
times. Still a third class which will lose 
in efficiency comprises those whom the 
terrible experiences of the war will 
leave broken in both spirit and health. 
None of these three classes of officers 
is blamable for what has been, simply, 
the result of the exigencies of the serv- 
ice. Years ago, on the threshold of 
virile manhood, they dedicated them- 
selves to a life of service, of training, 
and of preparation for just such an 
emergency as the one that has now over- 
taken us. Surely they have earned the 
fullest consideration of a grateful na- 
tion. Let us make no mistake as to 
the form this gratitude shall take. Dur- 
ing the highly impressionable period 
following a great war, the country can 
ill afford to retain in positions of great 
influence officers who are below their 
maximum efficiency. In the light of a 
fifty billion dollar war it would be in- 
expedient to balk at expense when it 
is a question of securing an assured 
future for our military personnel. 
Without doubt, what the American 
Army will be a hundred years from now 
will be determined largely by what the 
veterans of this present great war make 
of it in the years immediately succeed- 
ing the treaty of peace. Therefore, to 
hold in service in the higher grades of- 
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ficers whose influence is not wholly and 
actively beneficial and inspiring to the 
men under them is to do the Army a 
serious injury. 

For this reason, if such officers find 
themselves unable to regain their keen- 
ness and zest for their profession, they 
should be encouraged to retire by mod- 
ifying the present retirement laws in 
such a way as to afford suitable pro- 
vision for their retirement. They have 
earned this much by their faithful serv- 


to retire. The scale suggested below 
approximates similar scales previously 
published, but is more liberal to the 
older officers, on account of the consid- 
erations stated above. 

However, it is a radical departure, 
in that it provides a fixed scale of pay, 
according to length of service, regard- 
less of grade held at date of retirement, 
for all officers below the grade of brig- 
adier general. This proposal considers 
two principles that have long been ad- 


PROPOSED SCALE 


Table of Pay Allowed by Law to all Officers of the Army below the Grade of Brigadier General, after 
Their Voluntary Retirement from Active S Service 


Service in permanent establishment 





Pay after voluntary 
retirement? 


| Yearly 
{ 


| Monthly | 


Graduates 
a, of 
West Point 


For first two years’ term 
and for each term addi- 
tional five years’ term 
of enlisted service. 
| 





After 5 years’ service. 
After 10 years’ service. 


After 15 years’ service. | $1560.00 


After 20 years service. . 
(Note. % of pay ‘of major 

After 25 years service... .| $3375.00 | 
(Note: 

After 30 years’ service. 





$440. 00 | $36. 67 | 
(Note: Equals 20% of pay if first lieu tenant with ‘ive years’ service.) 
$960.00 | . $80.00 | 
(Note: Equals 334% of pay of serast pod t service. 
1 
(Note: Equals 50% of pay icf captain |with fifteen years’ service.) 
$2400 $200.00 | 10% additional 
ith twentiy 
| $281.25 | $281.25 
Equals 197% of pay jof lieutenant colonel] with twenty years’ service.) 
| $3750.00 | $312.50 $312. 50 
(Note: Equals 75% , of pay jot colonel w ith oy years’ service. ) 


© additional 10% additional 


% additional 10% additional 
) 

10% additional | 10% additional 

$240.00 monthly max. 


$281. 25 


years’ service. 
ta 


| $312.50 


ice during the war, and, more than all, 
they are entitled to it because of their 
part in the inception and development 
in the ante-bellum army of the potent 
leaven which has so efficiently leavened 
the whole great war-time army. 

And it would seem that the extent to 
which these officers contributed to the 
training and preparation of the Army, 
as measured by their years of service, 
might justly be taken as the basis of the 
terms on which they will be encouraged 


vocated by the majority of officers, 
namely, promotion for length of com- 
missioned service to all grades below 
that of general officer, and promotion 
by selection from the colonels of the 
army to the grade of brigadier general. 

In order to safeguard the interests of 
the Government, only those officers 
whose average for all ratings equals, 
or exceeds, 45, computed by the present 
method of rating, should be allowed to 
avail themselves of the provisions of 





1 Voluntary retirement is dependent upon whether the services of the office er can be s spared 


by the Government. 
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the’above table. “Fhose'who fall below 
that averageé’stiould' ‘be disposed of as 
tow provided “for! officers other! than 
those of ‘the’ pérthanerit ‘establishment. 
It will be observéd' that’the table ‘¢ori- 
sidéts' only “voltintarily tetitéenrents.’ It 
is believed, héwever; that’ the 'law' cav- 
ering ‘retirétients Ott’ atcotunt''of'’ dis- 
ability inttutred fn lHine’of dtity shuld be 
sweepingly Pevised!'" A's “it Stands how 
ania with One year’s service? slightly 
iticdpatitatéd at the age of twénty-two, 
could, under conceivable conditions, be 


retired with as much pay as a mani With’ 
twenty years” ‘service, totally, indapaci-. 


tated at the age of forty. 

A more equitable provisidt Wérld Be 
to base the percentage of retired pay on 
the degre? of’ disability, a8 determined 


UT iA) U 


, Or iw Uubl2 


mo 


by 2'boatd’ of thedital Officers! ‘using’ a 
SystémSitiilar' to that ‘empldyed' in! de- 
tertHitting thé 'ariount! 6f' cotipeHsation 
to be paid, under the Act'6f Oétébéer 
6)'1917?" Wndke¥ such provision afi Offi- 
cet’ Shotild ‘Be spérhitted' 6 “avait! Ritn- 
self of 'voldntiry tetitéméents should’ it 
bé’'to his’ #dvahtage-to ‘accept “it, rather 
than’ ‘retirement’ for disability on'' the 
basis detérinined by the Board’ of rieti- 
cal‘ offiters. Moe “rot 1 
‘Such’ ‘an ‘athéndnietit "of “the ‘ rétite- 
ment laws, as applying to commis- 


“siohed officers of the Regular Army, 


Seemis'a nedessaty corollary of ‘the pro- 
posed law for voluntary retirement, and 
a“logical expansion of the wise policy 
inaugurated by the passage of the Act 
of: Gongress approved October 6, 1917. 


ih) Ube 


, 


f, 


t 


Or iw. ooce 


98 T9IDSYyIId to vDeTY VT Oo) 

io elesicint stl? bisuysise ot rb w al 
w190mMo seods ylno Jnommsvow oft 
zlsups egniis: Iis 101 sgsisvs s2odw 
insesi1q oft yd bstugmos .2+ ,2b999x9 10 
03 bswolls od bluode .gnits1 to boritsm 


+¢ 2norervorc olf ln eevioerrrecd? lieve 


tiew ot warib 

oF belive o15 yo 
fOUdootit ioe 
mas mutlod-otms oli ¢ 
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Camouflage 


T IS" Safé t6 say’ that ‘the’ gerierdl 
| ‘thethidds Of ’Carhouflage ate’ thé saine 

‘lin QPP bemies!! The following direc- 
t?ons for its execution are! from’ a'Ger- 
matt’ source’ arid-dté dated’ last’ sumiiiier. 
The purpose''ts to provide against ‘effec- 
tive air observation,“and:as they! have 
td bel¢arried ‘out»by the ‘wholé of a 
command; itis obviously expedient that 
as manly. men»as! possible Shduld know 
what camouflage,is foeiand how the ob- 
jects of it are to be attained, / 
ESSENTIAL POINTS | IN THE _CONSTRUC- 
TION OF POSITIONS a Rado 


TS yb) ae y 


ul. ‘General; ~=(@) ). Camouflage will, be 
completed before.undertaking the, wask. 

vibe Cappouflage will be sufficiently, ex- 
tepsive. Jip, onder, shat, all the work re- 
quired may be. usasrigg,, out, under its 
Pret ty earns 
9 z oy installation will, be left, in 
pl ace as pi work and will he begun 
over again somewhere else. ‘with | the 
necessary care. 

ts Tra cRs —(a) ‘Tracks ‘piust be as 
few as southig ‘and Have a fat raf ap- 
pearance. It is best to avotd'alf'tracks 
by building ‘the! postion'on a road al- 
Teadly An, existence. boerupiue col ff 
obede Rrayide ifixed,, agpess, for, exety- 
boda dk mesessary, stake out thei paths 


bY OSAPH GH NiEfnor bey, 299 nseworl 
c. Extend indispensable tracks te 


yond the position as far as the dummy 
work. 

d. Use furrows as paths; do not 
across fields. 

¢. Do not dump materials in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the position. 

3. Color of the Camouflage —(a) 


Mainly,.the entries, and, exits, 


Harmonize the’ color’ of the ¢dmouffage 
with ‘the tétrain—gréen ‘Camouflave’ in 
meadows, ‘brown ih ploughéd’ fields, 
white in quarries. 

,, The upper surface of the gamou- 
flage will bein alternate light and dark 
tones BTS: reeds, hay, or, branches 
fixed in iron wire, etc. 

a Syienew., the camouflage in, proper 
time;,..the , grass, and, , branghes . fade 
quickly and appear light and not dark in 
the photegraphs,. 

d. The, position must not extend 
partly, over one, held, and partly, ever 
another, as two fields are seldom of the 
same,color., The furrows will, be. re- 
produced..in the camouflage, ... 

6, the, camouflage materials, such as 
sod and small trees, will. be taken at a 
distance, of at least 300 or 400 meters 
from the Position ; place the dummy 
work at a sufficient distance to prevent 
if from. revealing the true position, 

4. Gorms of Camouflage. +(a) Do 
not raise the height of the camouflage 
peedl¢ssly,. The higher at.is the more 
shadow it throws. Raise it by means of 

posts during the, work ; bring . it, down 
by day, and, lay, it | flat if possible cover 

B,,.De not Make a heap, of “the ‘earth 
FemPOyeE, but scatter it, _dmmediately. 
to St ., There, must be. no fresh cuts visi- 
ble, as marked contrasts result from it 
between the light and dark surfaces, the 
latter appearing as deep shadows on the 

round. 

d. Avoid regular shapes and rec- 
tangular outlines. 

e. Do not change natural shapes. 
Positions in fills and embankments must 
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not change the form of the fill or em- 
bankment. 

f. Use the roads, fills, embankments, 
slopes, sunken roads, edges of woods to 
a great extent. Deceive the enemy by 
false tracks ending in woods. 

MAIN INSTRUCTIONS FOR COLUMNS 


1. Resting columns, location and na- 
ture of halting places. The most im- 
portant thing is that the halting place 
should be of irregular form. 

a. It is best to distribute the columns 
irregularly under trees of gardens, 
avenues, roads and courtyards, even if 
they are not very dense. 

b. The camouflage of wagons and 
artillery pieces by means of branches 
does not secure them from reconnois- 
sance by airplanes, when the column is 
in the open on light-colored ground, as, 
for example, on dry roads. Shadows en- 
large in a surprising manner. 

c. In villages, keep close to the walls, 
houses, enclosures of gardens and 
hedges, but, if possible, with irregular 
distribution. The best side is always 
the north side of houses, walls, etc., on 
account of the shadow. 

d. In small courtyards, the wagons 
are lined up one beside the other and the 
tarpaulins are joined to form a roof. 
This appears on the photograph as a 
smooth and very natural surface which 
does not attract the enemy’s attention. 

e. In broken country seek the pro- 
tection of the ground—the north side of 


embankments, hollow roads, hedges, 
etc. When there is no cover, very ir- 
regular distribution is required. Con- 
trary to what has been said above, 
camouflage with branches is recom- 
mended when the ground is green ; these 
branches will, if possible, be formed 
with a regular curtain and extend to the 
ground so that the shadow is dimin- 
ished and weakened. 

f. Lessen the tracks if possible. Do 
not widen the roads of approach need- 
lessly. Follow the track. Mark out 
footpaths, staking them out, if neces- 
sary, by wire. 

2. Troops on foot, wagons and artil- 
lery columns on the march. 

a. Even at might make great use of 
tracks, which are generally dark; the 
columns can then with difficulty be ob- 
served by airplanes. On the other hand, 
columns on roads which appear light 
can be seen even at night. 

b. Infantry columns will be divided 
into small groups distributed in depth 
and advanced along the shady side of 
roads. 

c. When airplanes use light projec- 
tors at night, keep in the shade of trees 
or buildings. 


GENERAL RULE 
When surprised by airplanes, either 
by day or night, use all natural shade 


provided by trees, embankments, 
houses, etc., and remain motionless. 


D 








The German Retreat from the Marne 


HE battle was not distinguished 
* by any special tactical character- 
istics, although the initial sur- 

prise attack was unusual, owing to the 
enemy use of tanks. The German at- 
tacks this year have been initiated by 
a new and surprising use of artillery. 
Foch began his counter offensive by em- 
ploying an enormous number of tanks, 
the artillery being completely in the 
background. It is estimated that the 
number of tanks employed was about 
800. They were distributed along the 
front of attack, which was about 30 
miles long and paved the way for the 
infantry. Roughly speaking, there were 
about eight tanks to a battalion, in some 
They formed a kind of 
ram which made huge 
breaches in our defensive lines. Since 
their failure in the battle of the Aisne 
during the spring of 1917, the French 
have completely reorganized this weap- 
on. Fourteen tank regiments are said 
to have been formed, which are 
equipped with two kinds of tanks. One 
kind carries a 37-mm. gun, the other 
only one machine gun with a gunner. 
While the English, after their first un- 
fortunate experiences, have increased 
the size and the armament of their 
tanks, the French have adopted a 
lighter type of tank, which, being 
smaller and more mobile, does not form 
such a target for the artillery. The 
chief disadvantage of the smaller tanks 
lies in the fact that they are unable to 
destroy so completely all natural and 
artificial obstacles, trenches, sunken 
roads, barbed wire, crater areas, 


cases more. 
battering 


masonry, etc., as the English monsters 
do. Our new front on the Marne bend 
was but little protected by obstacles of 
any kind, neither had we any real sys- 
tem of defenses, and no forefield torn 
by the shelling of past years. The lit- 
tle tanks advanced swiftly over the dry 
ground of the waving cornfields. They 
confused us by their sudden appearance, 
and their large numbers enabled them 
to support each other. The swiftness of 
these tanks, the pacemakers of the ad- 
vancing troops, relieved the enemy ar- 
tillery of the burden of preparation for 
the fray and made it possible for the 
foe to continue the battle all day with- 
out a pause. A large proportion of the 
violent storming attacks was, as a mat- 
ter of fact, entirely unaccompanied by 
artillery preparation, and the enemy 
batteries were able to turn their full 
force upon our cavalry and approach- 
ing reserves, and silenced our batteries ; 
they were able to change their positions 
when necessary without thereby endan- 
gering the continuity and renewal of the 
infantry attacks. In our previous big 
battles, at Verdun, on the Somme and 
in Flanders, a pause of five or six days 
between the fighting was absolutely 
necessary, because the axle trees of the 
war chariot had, so to speak, become 
red hot and the machinery had to be 
overhauled; but this time the enemy 
command managed to deliver a series 
of blows with undiminished fury for 
seven days together, an absolutely un- 
nerving performance. But the enor- 
mous numbers of tanks, in conjunc- 
tion with strong artillery and swarms of 





1 From the Frankfurter Zeitung, August 6, 1918. 


from the Aisne to the Marne. 


In part, a description of the retreat 
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acroplanes, 

rendered ek 
achieVell BY th 
had not caiautaed how ,, to. support 
them tothe best, advantage by the 
masses of infantry,, especially, by. the 
way, in. which , they, were. employed, 

Almost all our divisions. were. unani- 
mous in stating that colored French 
troops, .as, welh.as. Americans, ,accom- 
panied and, followed close, behind the 
tanks... They, had been chosen, to, sac- 
rifice ; their, lives:..they, were. to, break 
through our, jines,. The columns. fol- 
lowing ,them,; echeloned, sixteen _ lines 
deep,,.were, to overtake them,, and they 
were to be withdrawn. when they could 
do no more.,,, .... The, Americans, on 
this occasion were; to demonstrate .their 
capability, for taking, part ina, big bat- 
tle., With them it, was a.point of, honor. 
Their divisions were. not, however, en- 
trusted .with, the care, of any entire; sec- 
tor, but, were, divided, up, into. instruc- 
tional.,commandas., which, occasionally 
came, up to regimental; strength. in vari- 
ous front, sectors. 

The German. resistance had col- 
lapseck before ;the .tanks,,,,. Our, leaders 
quickly, realized, the situation and,im- 
mediately, -threw,,reseryes, on, the, most 
seniously, threatened, western, front of 
the, Marne -sector,,; By; swiftly,,tugning 
the batteries which, were attacking .the 
eastern front of ,the:, bend,.the new 
front between, Soissons ; and. Ghateap- 
Thierry, }was,..strengthened | after...the 
first two-days of, the battle, The change 
of position, was. effected, ..during; the 
night; ,,onr.,‘mechanieal,..tsansport,.,col- 
umns following the, battenies with end- 
less «mountains,.of ammunition. .,.We 
now see how. wisely our command acted 
in sparing the mechanical transport 
service as much as possible during the 


alone could hardly have 
tactical s eer 


erat 
nin nit possible Tt thé * 


weeks preceding the ort 
complished extraordi 


hfA a8 Co! fe 


they ac- 
- tattehe this 
roads. 

in motor trucks,, Supplies and infagtry 
ammunition, were brought.up, in4the 
same way,,,.About the. third day of :the 
attack, when eur artillery was able,to 
take its. full share in. the defense,..quite 
halé of the tanks which attacked .were 
put out of action... Our defense:.was 
mobile and spirited... _It was, not. based 
on clinging to any special tract of coyn- 
try... We yielded and withdrew, allow- 
ing; the enemy to delude. himself, with 
minor successes, then . unexpectedly 
breaking out with, repewed ,strength, 
diving him back... As soon as the. rat- 
tling tanks _slackened, ‘hecame, breath- 
less. and. finally collapsed. ,in,.a. hissing 
mass. under, the, fire,of the German 
shells, machine guns and hand grenades, 
all the troops ceased fighting and rushed 
back. Some of. the,enemy, regiments 
renewed jtheir, attacks as often as six 
times in,a;single day, , This of course 
explains why,.the six, American diyi- 
sions. alone reported the. loss of 32,000 
men, from July 15 to, the end of the 
menth, ,,On the whole, the Americans 
may, be said,to haye stood their baptism 
of, fire. very. creditably:. _bhey,, entered 
the. battle cheerfully, but soon | learned 
to feepact our, machine guns, In. a few 


Nearly all the, reserves a mares 


the vennied. There were, ‘also , in- 
stances, of our, men being. misled by 
orders. in; German. There are many 
adventuwers. among the, first. American 
contingent. just as, among , the Austra- 
lians and South Af sigan ; at first. They 
are, better ja. the, GSE in ‘the. de- 


fense. bodied .sham 


~Nore.—It nett be interesting to 
kriow to whom thos¢ reports of Amer- 
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ican casualties were made. They may the information which reaches us from 
have been the contribution of some en-_ that side. Of course we had no = 


tery to. thé inf t} losses inte 

ter A TORE A aE 2 made cei hie ohn tens RABIES d 
unless, of course, they w W. Wt is still being es ate 
aided contribution of the patio eater ant tHe ‘results recorded in the daily 
to the enlightenment of the German papers. Let us hope that it will sop 


people. “' They ‘show “how valuable is tinue to be ‘employed: 








German Regulations for the Employment 


of Machine Guns 


HE German regulations on this 
ze subject, which are evidently 

being carried out during the 
present phase of the war, may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

The value of the machine gun as a 
defensive arm is perfectly well known. 
Its offensive value is less well under- 
stood, and it is necessary to lay down 
the principles which cover such em- 
ployment of it. 

The employment of light and heavy 
machine guns in the infantry attack 
must be organized with due care in 
accordance with a carefully considered 
plan. A careful distinction must be 


made between the tactical employment 


of the light and the heavy machine gun. 

Light Machine Guns.—In principle, 
the machine-gun company as reorgan- 
ized has three sections each of two 
machine guns. Each piece has one 
gunner, four men, with one extra man 
who is used to bring up ammunition. 

The machine guns form the very 
skeleton of the infantry attack. There 
are two uses of it. 

Offensive nests—This is a first wave 
of groups of light machine guns which 
play the rdle of offensive points and 
have for mission to keep the enemy 
down and prevent him from using his 
machine guns. 

Direct participation in the assault.— 
Other groups of light machine guns 
move forward with the waves and from 
their essential fire element. They have 
for mission: To fire at short range dur- 
ing the advance, to aid in mopping up 
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the trenches, to take up a fixed position, 
to cover the units which reform, to 
execute fire of pursuit. 

Accordingly the constant preoccupa - 
tion of the commander will be: to 
maintain intact the maximum power of 
the light machine guns; to keep up a 
constant supply of ammunition. 

Heavy Machine Guns.—They stand 
between the light machine guns and the 
minenwerfer and field guns. 

Their essential mission is not to beat 
down the enemy machine guns (they 
leave that to the trench mortars for 
throwing bombs and the minenwerfer), 
but to assure the attacking infantry a 
maximum of fire on a decisive point. 

Accordingly they must: Aid the 
light machine guns to carry their fire 
forward (sweeping fire on the first 
enemy objectives to keep them down, 
fire on the rear elements of the enemy) ; 
support the infantry against airplanes 
and tanks ; prevent a counter-attack and 
support the flanks. In order to carry 
out these duties the heavy machine 
guns are echeloned in depth. 

This disposition is always kept up 
during the advance so that the heavy 
machine guns, while remaining in close 
contact with the infantry, are always 
ready to intervene at decisive points: 

Either by barrage fire (direct or indi- 
rect, concentrated or not) upon the 
rear, the heavy machine guns can, up to 
a certain point, take the place of the 
artillery when it increases its range to 
fire on objectives to the rear, or ceases 
its fire. They can do this by firing 
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through intervals in the lines of infan- 
try, by fire on the flanks, or by tempo- 
rary insertion of sections of machine 
guns in parts of the line for the moment 
without these essential 
combat. 

The Regulations say: 


means of 


The attack continues until the final 
objective is reached. The system of 
echelon in depth, as carried out in the 
preliminary disposition, permits the 
heavy machine guns to automatically 
renew their attack in constant coopera- 
tion with the infantry and with irresist- 


ible force. As the tactical situation 
changes new duties to execute succeed 
each other. The force once engaged 
must solve tts own problems with its 
own means and on its own ground. 

But the end of the employment of 
the machine guns is always the same; 
it is to push forward the offensive 
power of its fire, without losing sight 
of the objective to be reached, in order 
to clear the way for the infantry which, 
without looking back, pushes forward 
with irresistible energy. 
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Notes for Young’ Staff Officers! 
Ay staf. exists. for | two, seasons. and 
two, reasons ,enly.: .; (@)yotanassigt, the 
commander,;;,(b), 4o-help, the, troops. 
You, must therefore always be ready 
to give, information and advyice,to. your 
general. It is, for the general to. deride, 
on ‘his course of agtion onthe she has 
given his decision his Orders must, be 
carried out without further argument, 
whether the plan adopted is the one 
suggested by you or not. Absolute 


loyalty to your general at all times and 
in all places is a point of honor, and no 
written or spoken criticism of his ac- 
tions can possibly be tolerated. 

We are all entitled to have our own 
opinions, but we are not entitled to give 
expression to them. 


When your general has given his 
orders it is the duty of the staff not 
only to issue them im an intelligible form 
but also to assist the troops to carry 
them out. This necessitates frequent 


intercourse with them, and it is of the,< 


greatest importance that the relations 
between staff and regimental officers 
should be of the friendliest nature. If 
this is not the case it is nearly always 
the fault of the staff officer. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, when taking over a new 
appointment, to get the confidence of 
the troops, and this can only be ob- 
tained by taking an early opportunity 
of getting to know them and by show- 
ing them that you wish to help them in 
every way possible. 

It will often be a staff officer’s duty 
to report for the information of his 
general on the situation in a subordi- 


morn twyen 

nite ‘cOmitiander’s' aréa’ @? gi! th tréte 
Warfafe On the'State of the'line.’ Sth 
a report may often have to be 6f 4h 
unfavorable nature, Hit’ whether de is 
unfavorable or favorable its’ @ matter 
of courtesy, as well as fina ; t,t itifotn 
the commander, next, Yalow file a 
general lor tt the nature, den teport you 
propose *to:nmuke This avidl avdidvéne- 
tion and charges’ of “spyitig’*s moreover; 
the subordinate commander or his staff 
may often have an explanation regard- 
ing the points brought out in the report; 
this explanation should be given to your 
general at the same time as you are 
giving the report itself. 

When giving a report it is very nec- 
essary to distinguish between what you 
know actually to be the case and what 
is only a matter of surmise or hearsay. 
Both natures of information are of 
value, but obviously as much credibil- 
ity cannot be attached to the latter as 
to the former. 

In making a verbal report remem- 
ber the value of a cool and clear man- 

er. Your general is bearing great re- 
sponsibilities and it is your duty to see 
that you do nothing to add to them. 
Unpleasant facts have of course to be 
reported, but if they are given in an 
excited or alarmist manner they be- 
come a great deal worse. This is es- 
pecially the case during active opera- 
tions, and, unless moments are of vital 
importance, it is often wise to give 
yourself a few minutes’ reflection be- 
fore making your report. This gives 
you time to collect your thoughts and 
will probably result in a clearer report 





1 By a British officer. 
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than if it is made on the spur of the 
moment. A few notes on the points to 
be brought out in the report, written in 
the order in which you think they should 
be given, will often help. 

A staff officer must remember that 
he is often in possession of informa- 
tion of a secret nature. He must there- 
fore be reticent, but he should be care- 
ful to avoid an air of mystery which 
will at least cause amusement and may 
cause alarm. 

You must at all times be cheery, and 
the worse the situation the more it is 
necessary for you to keep up a stout 
heart. A long face has a depressing 
effect not only on your general and your 
fellow-members of the staff, but it will 
certainly be commented on by the troops 
and will not tend to raise their spirits 
or give them confidence in the way 
things are going. 


Look ahead; always be thinking of 


what may be coming. When it does 
come you will not be taken by surprise. 
® 
Anglo-American Comrades 
American soldiers and sailors who 
visit London often pass a memorial 
which would interest them greatly if 
they were to take a close look at the 
bas-relief on the left side of the pedes- 
tal. It commemorates a stirring inci- 
dent of the Boxer rebellion in China, 
when British fighting men were led to 
the assault by an American officer. 
Only July 3, 1900, ring the defense 
of the Peking Legation, a detachment 
of British, American, and Russian ma- 
rines stormed and captured a barricade 
and outworks erected by the besiegers, 
which were endangering the defense. 
No British marine officer was available 
to take part in the attack, two having 
been wounded and the third being on 


duty elsewhere. The 25 British ma- 
rines, with 15 Americans and 15 Rus- 
sians, wefe accordingly led, most gal- 
lantly and successfully, by Captain 
(now Colonel) Myers, commanding the 
United States Marine Guard, who was 
wounded in the fighting. 

When officers and men of the Royal 
Marines erected a memorial in London 
to their comrades who fell in action, or 
died of wounds or disease in South Af- 
rica and China, in 1899-1900, it was 
desired that one of the bas-reliefs 
should represent an episode of the oper- 
ations in China, and that described 
above was chosen. The selection was 
a testimony not only to a fine feat of 
arms, but also to the admiration felt 
for Captain Myers by his British com- 
rades, and to the comradeship of the 
two corps. The memorial stands on a 
slight grassy mound on the south side 
of the Mall, near the Admiralty. Rail- 
ings shut off direct approach from the 
Mall, but there is a path from the Horse 
Guards’ side which gives access to the 
monument. Captain Myers can be rec- 
ognized in the bas-relief, which faces 
Buckingham Palace, by his wide-awake 
hat of the now familiar American pat- 
tern. It is not strange that American 
visitors are unaware of the memorial; 
few Englishmen could say where in 
London there is a public monument 
showing British forces led into ac- 
tion by an American officer.—London 
Times, September 2, 1918. 

® 
Our Returning Talkers 

It is not only on the troops who are 
still to go over that one has to impress 
the necessity of discretion. Now that 
we are beginning to get a lot of officers 
and men back from overseas they seem 
to be doing their share of loose talking. 
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Anyone will listen to them and hang 
on their words. At the Grand Central 
Station in New York the other day 
there were five interested groups stand- 
ing deep around a few privates just 
back from the front. In one of these 
groups the speaker gave it forth that 
there were only four captains and lieu- 
tenants left in his regiment, a most ex- 
cellent remark for German propagan- 
dists or defeatists to get hold of to 
spread rumors of the suppression of 
casualty lists. The same man, on be- 
ing drawn aside, afterwards explained 
that his was a replacement outfit and, 
although there had been some casual- 
ties among officers, the majority has 
been drawn away to other units. But 
he had not explained this to the crowd. 

The plain fact is that men back from 
abroad should not talk to strangers at 
all, and should talk with the utmost 
discretion even among their intimates. 
Anything that can be repeated on ap- 
parently first-hand knowledge, and dis- 
torted in the repeating, can be used 
against the war. The very fact that 
we are so much farther from the scene 
of action than England or France car- 
ries its danger of the exaggeration of 
loose gossip. Every officer who has 
anything to do with returning troops 
should take measures to see that they 
are cautioned. 

® 
The Conduct of the Infantry Attack 

The following German recommenda- 
tions based on the experiences of June, 
1918, when things were going very 
much their way, are of interest: 

1. Overrun the first enemy positions 
quickly. During the course of the at- 
tack, do not give the enemy time to 
reorganize. Subordinate commanders 
should act quickly and forestall the 


enemy. The infantry should push for- 
ward boldly under cover of its own 
auxiliary weapons. 

2. The attack should be launched im- 
mediately on top of the preliminary 
bombardment in order not to give the 
enemy time to get his machine guns 
into action. Keep close to the barrage. 

3. It must be taken into consideration 
that, even during the heaviest artillery 
preparation, a few hostile machine-gun 
nests will remain in action; these will 
have to be dealt with by the infantry, 
making use of the rifle, machine guns 
(light and heavy), light minenwerfer 
and hand grenades. The accompanying 
artillery cannot be expected to follow 
up quickly in the crater area. 

4. Concrete dugouts cannot be de- 
stroyed by the artillery; they will offer 
holding-on points for the enemy ma- 
chine guns. Keep the entrances under 
rifle and machine-gun fire and attack 
them from the flanks. If several of 
these concrete dugouts lie close to- 
gether, attack them simultaneously. 
Do not crowd together when attacking 
these strong points. Captured concrete 
dugouts are to be marked by a small 
flag or similar means. Do not pass by 
concrete dugouts without clearing them 
out unless they have been marked as 
captured. 

5. Do not attack in dense formation. 
Numbers will not decide, but the use 
of the auxiliary weapons at the right 
moment. 

Put in reserves at the points where 
the enemy is giving way, not at the 
point where he is holding out. Break 
through and roll up from the flanks. 

6. The following formations should 
be adopted: 

Very thin first wave, to ascertain 
where the enemy is still holding out. 
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Behind this, light machine-gun groups, 
reinforced by riflemen; these groups 
advance in rushes. Heavy machine guns 
light minenwerfer cover these 
rushes and follow on in longer rushes. 

Do not rush all at the same time; 
there must be mutual fire support. 

When the enemy has been located 
smother him with rifle and machine- 
gun fire, so that he cannot make de- 
liberate use of his weapons. 

7. Tanks are best attacked from the 
rear. 

8. Low-flying aeroplanes are to be 
driven off by machine-gun fire. 

Do not bunch together; reserves, es- 
pecially, must avoid close formation 
and bunching together. 

9. Positions should be taken up 
quickly on reaching the objective (or- 
ganized in depth against 
attacks ). 

10. The strictest discipline must be 
maintained. Pillaging must be pre- 
Men who rob the dead are to 


and 


counter- 


vented. 
be shot. 
® 

German Automatic Rifle 

In August the Germans were con- 
ducting experiments with a new auto- 
matic rifle from which great results 
were expected. This is described as a 
rifle which functions like a machine 
gun, discharging 25 rounds automati- 
cally. The cartridges are in the nature 
of a shotgun cartridge and are very 
heavy. Each contains about 120 bullets, 
4 mm. in diameter. The maximum 
range is 200 meters. The rifle will be 
employed as a defensive weapon against 
hostile assaults and mounted for anti- 
aircraft defense. It is probable that a 
certain number of these are now being 
manufactured. 

This information will explain the re- 


cent German protest against the use of 
shot-guns in the A. E. F. It is an old 
and customary device with them to en- 
deavor to get a weapon or a method 
of war ruled out until they have per- 
fected it sufficiently to employ it with 
effect. 
® 

Demobilization 

The law governing the discharge of 
soldiers of the U. S. Army called under 
the draft is contained in the following 
paragraph of “An act making appro- 
priations to supply urgent deficiencies 
in appropriations for the Military and 
Naval Establishments on account of war 
expenses for the F. Y. ending June 30, 


1917, and for other purposes. June 


15, 1917, H. R. 3971 (Public No. 23.) 
Statutes of the U. S. of A. passed at 
the Ist Session, 65th Congress, 1917.” 


Sec. 4. That the service of all per- 
sons selected by draft and all enlist- 
ments under the provisions of the Act 
entitled “An Act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to increase temporarily the mili- 
tary establishment of the U. S.,” ap- 
proved May 18, 1917, shall be for the 
period of the war, unless sooner ter- 
minated by discharge or otherwise. 
Whenever said war shall cease by the 
conclusion of peace between the VU. S. 
and its enemies in the present war, the 
President shall so declare by a public 
proclamation to that effect, and within 
four months after the date of said 
proclamation or as soon thereafter as 
it may be practicable to transport the 
forces then serving without the U. S 
to their home station, the provisions of 
said act, in so far as they authorize com- 
pulsory service by selective draft or 
otherwise, shall cease to be of force 
and effect. 


It is probable that by the time this 
magazine is printed an order will have 
been issued extending the provisions of 
this act to all enlistments, whatever the 
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form of contract may have been. This 
will mean an army with only officers in 
it and, in default of other legislation, 
we shall have to fall back upon volun- 
tary enlistments. There will have to 
be an army in the United States, and 
even four months after the proclama- 
tion of peace, in addition to our forces 
in Europe waiting for transportation 
home, there well may be United States 
Army garrisons in certain places as- 
signed to us for occupation. We, all of 
us, undoubtedly hope that they will be 
few and that we shall not have to hold 
them long, but it is usually easier to get 
into a war than to get out of one. Our 
experiences in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines taught us that. 

The newspapers of November 17 
contain a statement by the Chief of 
Staff concerning his plans for demobi- 
lization. For convenience of reference 
they are reprinted here. 


Gen. Peyton C. March, Chief of 
Staff, outlined the War Department's 
demobilization plan in his talk with the 
newspaper correspondents yesterday as 
follows : 

“With reference to what is being 
done after the armistice was formally 
signed, I have issued orders in accord- 
ance with a plan which we have evolved 
for the prompt reduction of our forces 
in the United States. 

“I first ordered the demobilization of 
the development battalions throughout 
the country. They are 71 in number, 
and embrace in strength 98,199 men. 
The second order carries out the de- 
mobilization of conscientious objec- 
tors, whe are not serving sentences. 
Third, the spruce production division. 
Fourth, central training schools fer offi- 
cers, with certain modifications. Fifth, 
the United States Guards, who eom- 
prise something like 135,000 on paper. 
Sixth, railway troops. Seventh, depot 
brigades. Eighth, replacement camps. 
Ninth and last, combat divisions. 


Masses of Blank Forms 


“We have in the United States now 
something like 1,700,000 men, and to 
muster out a force of that kind, of 
course, will take some time. Each 
man has to be examined physically, 
his final accounts made and a copy of 
his medical record transferred to the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau, so that 
the men may get compensation they are 
entitled to under the act, which must be 
properly safeguarded. Great masses of 
blank forms have been prepared in ad- 
vance, and they are being shipped to 
the various camps for use as these 
orders go into effect. 

“The orders that have already been 
issued affect some 200,000 men. I ex- 
pect to muster them out in two weeks. 
When the machine is in full operation 
we expect to release 30,000 men a day. 

“In handling this problem of demo- 
bilization one of the features which 
had to be considered was the subse- 
quent retaining of men for the Regu- 
lar Army, or what will be the Regular 


Army when Congress passes laws re- 
organizing that army. 

“When the war broke out there were 
only a limited number of such men in 
the service, and the great number of 
men who filled out these units were men 
who voluntarily enlisted for the period 


of the war. So we have offered these 
men who came in for the period of the 
war the option of reenlisting if they 
care to. 

“We have offered an immediate hon- 
orable discharge with a furlough of one 
month upon reenlistment and we pro- 
pose to go before Congress and ask 
Congress to give every single man who 
has been honorably discharged one 
month’s pay, whatever his grade is, as 
a bonus. 


Will Not Lose Benus 


“These men whe reenlist will not lose 
their bonus. Under present laws every 
man whe is discharged from the whole 
army is entitled to wear his uniform 
for a period of three months; that is 
a very necessary thing, because the re- 
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leasing to civil life of 3,000,000 or 
4,000,000 men makes it impossible to 
clothe in civilian clothes so great a num- 
ber. So there will be a period of read- 
justment during which they will be 
wearing their uniforms. 

“As men are discharged we take up 
the question of the officers. The offi- 
cers are listed in this way: Officers 
who want to apply for commissions in 
the regular army will be considered ; of- 
ficers who want to put themselves in 
a class where they can be used for fu- 
ture military operations will be offered 
commissions in the reserve corps. The 
rest of them will be discharged. In 
this connection I also issued orders to 
all the staff corps that the discharge 
of officers and men must keep pace with 
the cutting down of work and they 
have been directed to submit lists of 
officers and men from time to time as 
they can be spared for discharge. 


Mustering Out Near Home 


“At the same time as these orders 
were given for the troops at home I 
cabled General Pershing, directing him 
to return to the United States on troop 
transports all the men who are casuals 
or convalescents, sick or wounded who 
are able to be moved, and these men 
will come in a steady flow across the 
Atlantic before the larger number come 
back as units. 

“We propose, when the divisions come 
come back from France, to have them 
mustered out in the vicinity of their 
homes. The men from New England 
will be put in Camp Devens, for in- 
stance, and we intend to have these men 
parade in the nearest adjacent town, 
so that the home people can see their 
own soldiers. This scheme calls for 
the clearing out of the camps at home, 
and I will leave in each one of these 
camps a unit of the Regular Army, 
which will poliee it and take care of 
it, and make it ready for the troops 
as they come back from France.” 


o 


German Ruses and Traps During 
their Withdrawal to the Vesle, 
1918 

A number of facts have come to hand 
which show that the traps used during 
the withdrawal to the Oise in the spring 
of 1917 and to the Ailette last October 
are still employed. A farm was mined 
and blew up the day after it was evacu- 
ated by the Germans. An underground 
quarry blew up. An arrangement ex- 
ploded a bomb in a house as soon as 
the door was opened. In a cellar three 
boxes of explosives were found con- 
nected by wire conductors. These wires 
ended in rings which were harmless in 
appearance and which, on being pulled 
by chance or curiosity, were to explode 
the entire apparatus. Mines were 
placed at the bottom of the stairs in 
dugouts so as to destroy them or the 
stairs and passage simultaneously. Sim- 
ilar charges were found in cellars, at 
the foot of the stairs or in the middle 
of the cellar. 


Man traps were found 
made as a rule of hand grenades, one 
of the grenades having a priming string 


attached to the lever. The string was 
connected by means of a small metal 
wire to a pick buried in the ground in 
the communicating trench some distance 
from the box. 

Press dispatches say that the Ger- 
man bodies are reported to have been 
found so placed as to explode a mine 
when the bodies are moved. If this re- 
port is correct, it would seem that it 
would be expedient to employ German 
prisoners to bury their dead. In any 
case it is evident that places lately oc- 
cupied by the Germans are no proper 
field for the casual investigations of the 
curious. 
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Personnel 


The work of classification and of 
grading which is now going on in the 
army, the system of tests which is being 
carried out, are perhaps going to form 
a habit which will continue after the 
war. In the hope of reducing the labor 
turnover that costs the country several 
hundred million dollars a year, indus- 
tries are beginning to consider tests to 
guide them in the selection and placing 
of workmen. Although the movement 
is in its infancy, enough has been done 
to forecast what may be accomplished 
by further scientific work in the field. 
In education it is conceivable that ad- 
mission to college and achievement in 
college may be liberated from the bond- 
age of personal equations as grading 
becomes less a matter of individual bias 
and more of valid records of actual ac- 
complishment. Then college grades 
may be transferable among colleges, 
then academic marks may become sig- 
nificant to employers. 

It is within the limits of possibility 
that a man may be so graded on a form 
which starts in at school and is contin- 
ued through successive employments 
that the man himself will know fairly 
accurately himself what he can do best, 
and a prospective employer will know 
at once whether the applicant will fit 
into his scheme of business. 

Anyone who has written and con- 
sidered letters of recommendation 
knows how vague they are. Even with 
a rating card a personal interview 
would probably be necessary, but dur- 
ing it the applicant is always on his 
guard. He wants the job, otherwise he 
would not ask for it, but if a mistake 
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is made in employing him both he and 
the business suffer. Indeed it would 
save an enormous amount of human 
suffering, for to fail is to suffer, if 
every industry had a rating sheet with 
which the individual rating card could 
be compared. Then not only your em- 
ployer but you yourself would know 
where you stood. If you failed, you 
would know why you had failed. From 
your rating sheet a man skilled in such 
matters could explain not only why 
you had failed, but could pick out the 
occupation in which you would probably 
do well. 

An employment agent would be a 
classification expert. Advertisements in 
the papers might have simply the name, 
age, occupation, and then a number, 
each digit of which would have a defi- 
nite value in the official scale for the 
occupation in question. 

Of course we have not come to this. 
We are a long way from it, but the men 
of science who are now working upon 
classification schemes for the Army are 
taking long steps toward the time when 
employment will be put on an exact 
basis, when a man can have a pretty 
good and tested valuation of what he 
can do and what he cannot do, and also 
the means of forming a good estimate 
of where he can find the best market 
for his tastes and aptitudes. 


® 
The Minutiae of Close Order Drill 


This article has been reprinted from 
a circular approved by the War Plans 
Division of the General Staff, which 
was mineographed at the War College 
and distributed in a limited way. The 
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success of the method of teaching close 
order drill laid down in it has been re- 
markable, and it is now being used in 
many of the camps. As there have been 
many applications for copies it is 
thought that its publication in the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL will make it even 
more widely known and will cause a 
larger use of the methods set forth. 
® 
Morale 

The INFANTRY JouURNAL, like all 
other magazines, has to be made up 
and sent to the printer a month be- 
fore it is issued. Accordingly, now 
that the so-called armistice has been 
signed (it is really a surrender), the 
men who read this number of the 
JourNAL will do so with different in- 
terests from those they had when it 
was made up. In place of wondering 
when they are going to sail for France, 
they are, all of them, here and abroad, 
wondering when they will go home. 

In Bairnsfather’s “Fragments from 
France” is a picture of Old Bill turning 
to Bert and saying, “Well, I suppose 
they will be wanting us to stay and 
clean up this mess.” The mess has been 
caused by the efficient explosion of a 
shell in a farmhouse. It is a mess, and 
obviously someone has to clean it up. 

At home here the armistice has pro- 
duced rather the effect of that shell 
upon our military machine—there is a 
certain amount of cleaning up to be 
done, and although it may be thankless 
work we ought, all of us, to be good 
enough soldiers and citizens to know 
that it is our work and has to be done 
and well done in our common interest 
before we go home to take off our 
uniforms. 

A great deal of absence without leave 


is being reported, and this may lead 
to many cases of desertion among 
thoughtless men who see no reason for 
Staying in the Army now that fighting 
is apparently over. They should realize 
that such desertion will be a stigma for 
the rest of their lives. Some of them 
will not think of it now, but they will 
find it a very poor way to end a good 
piece of work, quite apart from the pun- 
ishment to which they will render them- 
selves liable. 

A great many men at the close of the 
Civil War seem to have found it con- 
venient to sever their military connec- 
tion by simply going home. Bill after 
bill has been introduced in Congress 
since then to correct the records of men 
who, thoughlessly enough, deserted 
and were dropped as deserters. Butthey 
were dropped, they were deserters, and 
deserters they 
thinking about. The soldiers now in 
the service entered it with honor. It is 
worth some temporary inconvenience 
to leave it with honor. 


® 
The Psychology of Social Recon- 


struction 


remain. It is worth 


This article upon war is well worth 
reading and considering, especially at 
this time when, as the present war 
draws toward its close, men and women 
are beginning to cry out that it will be 
the last of all wars. Yet so many men 
and so many women have cried out 
the same thing after so many wars. 

The aspiration undoubtedly rose like 
a prayer from the ruins of the towns 
which Attila left behind him on his 
retreat fifteen hundred years ago from 
the same ground over which we fight 
today. In spite of this prayer, during 
the ensuing years almost every town 
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in that part of Europe has given its 
name to a siege or to a battle. 

One of the most dangerous habits 
of mankind is that of believing that 
things are because they want them to 
be and of then acting upon that con- 
viction. The men of the Civil War pe- 
riod decided that the Civil War was 
to be the last of wars and, acting upon 
this decision, let the training and knowl- 
edge of war which they had acquired 
die out in the land. The Spanish-Ameri- 
can War was not large enough, did not 
last long enough, to change this con- 
viction. It was not so much a war as 
the service of a writ of eviction. This 
war is a different matter. Today all 
over the world arise the lamentations of 
women over their dead sons. In this 
country, with the increasing influence 
of women in political life, it well may 
be that their voices will demand that 
never again will their sons be taken 
from them for war. This demand must 
be met if it arises, and it probably will. 
It is a demand which, if yielded to, may 
be very dangerous. We are not alone 
in this world. There are other nations 
which have no apparent intention of 
even wanting to forget that the male 
animal has always fought. 

It does not in the least mean that one 
likes war to believe that even after this 
one it will be necessary to prepare 
against future wars. Not to do so 
would be to act like a doctor who, 
after treating a case of smallpox, should 
decide that there would be no more 
smallpox in the world and who would 
blot out of his text-books the means of 
treating it. He would hardly be con- 
sidered wise in his profession if he did 
not realize that, in spite of vaccination, 
there is still smallpox. 


Overseas Serviee 


At this time when a collapse of our 
enemy’s resistance is in the air, whether 
it actually takes place in the near fu- 
ture or not, it must be difficult to carry 
on training in this country with the 
same energy with which it was pursued 
when every organization knew that it 
was going to France just as soon as the 
minimum amount of preparation had 
been obtained. Of course, divisions are 
going over, they will continue to go 
over, but in all those which are not 
actually under orders the question is 
being asked: “Suppose the war stops,” 
and this question can hardly make for 
efficient training. 

Suppose the war does end—all wars 
have at some time or other, and this 
one is certainly not going on indefinitely 
—with the Germans eager to get by 
negotiation what they can out of the 
wreck; it hardly looks as though they 
thought it was going on indefinitely, but 
if it does not, what will become of the 
troops now under training in the United 
States ? 

The matter is worth considering. To 
begin with, getting out of this war is 
going to be about as difficult as getting 
into it. It will not end like a dance, 
with everyone putting on his hat and 
coat when the music stops playing. 
Apart from the question of transporta- 
tion there is the question of occupation. 
To secure German execution of the 
terms of peace a certain amount of her 
territory must be held; mere signing a 
treaty will not do. It will have to be 


carried out in the presence not merely 
of delegates of the conquerors, but of 
an armed force strong enough to secure 
compliance. It is extremely probable 
that we shall be called upon to con- 
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tribute our share toward that force, and 
the question is worth consideration as 
to whether our quota of it will be made 
up of soldiers who are now abroad. If 
it is not so made up, men must be sent 
from here, and they have to be as trained 
and just as ready for that service as 
they would be to engage in the present 
battle. There will be no security that 
they will not be required to fight, that 
is, there will be no security until the 
terms of the treaty of peace are exe- 
cuted under their eyes. 

They should be selected units. They 
should be the best we can turn out. 
They will in a sense be a guard for the 
United States and will be subject to the 
same inspection, and if not found fit 
they will not be sent. 


® 
The Infantry Journal 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL has done its 
part in aiding in the preparation for our 
success abroad, but now that we have 
won there will still be an army and 
there will still be Infantry. 

A serious situation confronts the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, due to the material 
dropping off of our subscribers, and 
some steps must be taken to restore its 
circulation. 

The peak circulation was due to ef- 
forts in the early officers’ training 
camps of members of the Infantry As- 
sociation who knew the Association and 
what it stood for, as well as what it 
had accomplished in the past. These 
officers, in brief talks to the candidate 
officers, outlined the purposes and aims 
of the Association and recommended 
that the candidates subscribe for the 
INFANTRY JouRNAL. This they did in 
large numbers. 

Most of these men finally entered the 





military serviees and went abroad. 
Hundreds of them neglected to notify 
us of changes of address ; thousands did 
notify us, but the mail facilities abroad 
have not been of the best and we have 
reason to believe that many copies of 
the JourNAL never reached their desti- 
nation. We fear that requests for re- 
newal subscriptions met the same fate, 
or the former subscribers had other in- 
terests that induced them to neglect to 
renew their subscriptions. The result is 
apparent in the reduction of the num- 
ber of names on our subscription list. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL is now a 
good business property, and if it is con- 
tinued along business lines there is no 
reason why it should not eventually be- 
come a revenue producer and thus aid 
the Infantry Association materially in 
its future work. Its advertising revenue 
this year will be greatly in excess of any 
previous year in our history, and we 
have money in bank and in Liberty 
Bonds. Other service magazines dis- 
continued publication. 

The older members of the Infantry 
Association who helped us a year ago 
are scattered far and wide. We have 
tried to reach the newer officers by cor- 
respondence, but without success, in so 
far as stimulating interest is concerned. 
Any appeal to new subscribers must be 
made by word of mouth. 

Upon demobilization there will still 
be an Army of the United States, and 
the JourNaAL will still be the organ of 
the Infantry. There will be new prob- 
lems to be solved and their solution will 
be materially aided by discussion. The 
columns of the JourNAL will be open 
for them. From now on mail facili- 
ties for our troops abroad should im- 
prove and the JournaL should reach its 
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subscribers with less delay. There will 
be more leisure for reading and for 
writing, and it is urged upon officers 
of the Infantry who expect to remain in 
the service, or who, if they expect to 
leave it, will remain an interest in it, that 
they not only subscribe for the INFAN- 
TRY JOURNAL and tell others why they 
should subscribe for it, but that they 
should give advice to the editor con- 
cerning its policy. The JourNat be- 


longs to the subscribers. It is not the 
personal property of the Executive 
Council or of the editor. 

Now that at least a temporary set- 
tling down is coming for the Army, it 
is hoped that subscribers will give their 
addresses, renew their subscriptions, 
and write for the magazine. It needs 
the old subscribers and it needs new 


ones. You can make it what you want 
it to be. 











Book Reviews 


The American Rifle, by Lieut. Col. 
Townsend Whelen, General Staff. 
New York: The Century Company, 
1918. Price, $5. 

This is a definitive work on the Amer- 
ican rifle in all its phases, historical, 
ballistic, design, operation, practical use, 
etc. It deals not only with military rifles, 
but with all rifles of American manu- 
facture in common use today. It is 
written chiefly from the civilian stand- 
point, that is, from the standpoint of 
the civilian target shot, and the sports- 
man, but also contains much informa- 
tion of use to the military student, the 
underlying principles of sound rifle 
construction and rifle shooting being 
essentially the same for all classes. 

The book was written in response toa 
strong demand for a work on this sub- 
ject. The growth in interest in this 
subject in recent years is not perhaps 
generally known. There are at least six 
monthly periodicals, which, in response 
to this interest, find it advisable to run 
special departments covering rifles, am- 
munition, and rifle shooting to the ex- 
tent of a dozen or more pages in every 
issue. There are in existence at present 
over two thousand civilian rifle clubs 
using all kinds of rifles. This public has 
steadily demanded a standard and au- 
thoritative work on the subject, noth- 
ing having been available heretofore 
except some small handbooks, score- 
books, etc. Colonel Whelen was well 
qualified to present such a work, having 
been for many years a close student, not 
only of the military rifle, but of all other 
American rifles as well. He is also a 
marksman of international reputation. 

The book contains 637 pages, and is 


illustrated with over 350 photographs 
and diagrams. The text is such that a 
knowledge of mathematicsis not neces- 
sary, and the advice will be found ex- 
ceedingly practical. There is much in it 
that is new, and the principles are sound. 
That portion dealing with practical rifle 
shooting sets forth the one best method 
of firing and instructing which is used 
by practically every rifleman of reputa- 
tion, and is the first time to our knowl- 
edge that this method has been set forth 
in its entirety. 
® 

The Doctor’s Part, by James Robb 

Church, A.M., M.D., Colonel, Med- 

ical Corps, U.S. A. 350 pages, illus- 

trated. New York: D. Appleton and 

Company. Price, $1.50 net. 

In spite of the title, this book is in no 
sense a technical work devoted to mat- 
ters of interest to the medical profes- 
sion only. It is written for the layman 
altogether, and gives in perfectly plain 
terms the various stages which the 
wounded soldier passes through from 
the time he is stricken on the field until 
he finds himself tucked away in his ap- 
propriate place for recovery. A clear 
idea is given of the complex machinery 
which has to be put into operation to 
salvage the human wreckage which re- 
sults from battle and carnage. To the 
average person here at home this is 
largely a matter of conjecture. A man 
is wounded and then there is a hazy 
impression of No Man’s Land, of tired 
stretcher-bearers, and, somewhere on 
beyond, a clean hospital with its mer- 
ciful adjuncts to heal the shattered 
body. Just what does happen from the 
time the soldier is hit until he reaches 
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the hospital which is his ultimate desti- 
nation, Colonel Church shows us very 
graphically in the book he has written. 

Much of the bravery of the present 
war has been found in the hospitals. 
The men fight the battle of their coun- 
try there as well as on the front 
lines, and the patient cheeriness of the 
wounded, their whimsical good humor 
and unfailing good nature are illustrated 
by anecdote. The book is divided into 
sections, dealing with various phases, 
such as “The Hospitals of the Interior,” 
“The Front Lines,” “Transportation,” 
and the other links which go to make up 
the whole, which is the “Sanitary 
Service.” 

Colonel Church was in France for 
two years, first as military observer 
with the French army, and afterwards 
with our own forces subsequent to our 
declaration of war with Germany. He 
had an exceptional opportunity for ob- 
servation, and he has in his book given 
us a glimpse of some of the side lights 
of the war which have been heretofore 
left uncovered. The book reads easily, 
and should be of particular interest to 
those who have received word that 
someone dear has been wounded “over 
there.” 


® 
A General’s Letters to His Son on 

Minor Tactics. New York: George 

H. Doren Company, 1918. 95 pages, 

l6mo. Price, $1.00. 

This little book deals in an interesting 
way with a few very simple minor tac- 
tical problems, illustrated by sketches 
and preceded in the first letter by 
twenty-three axioms which are intended 
to be considered in working out tactical 
problems. 

The book is “easy reading,” and 
should be very helpful in assisting the 


embryo officer or junior lieutenant in 
training his mind to solve tactical prob- 
lems relating to the movement, disposi- 
tion, and fire orders for small bodies of 
infantry. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, there 
is yet to be written the ideal book on 
minor tactics. In fact, really excellent 
instructors in this most important part 
of an officer’s education seem to be 
exceedingly rare. One officer in the 
service has, however, dealt with the 
subject of minor tactics along what 
seems to be proper lines. That officer 
starts in his solution of a problem, 
whether on the ground or on paper, at 
the trunk of the tree instead of jumping 
to the branches. To that officer all tac- 
tical problems are solved through the 
application of five tactical principles. 
Whether the problem is small or large, 
offensive or defensive ; whether it is one 
of advance, retirement, or position, the 
application of common-sense to the fol- 
lowing should gain the desired object: 

1. Get a clear estimate of the situa- 
tion as a whole. 

2. Act according to the circumstances 
and nature of the terrain. 

3. Consider teamwork. 

4. Consider fire superiority. 

5. Use simple and direct methods. 

The advantage of the application of 
the same principles to all problems will, 
it is believed, be seen by all, and espe- 
cially by those who have had occasion 
to conduct a course of instruction in 
minor tactics for noncommissioned of- 
ficers or for new subalterns. 

But all this is a digression from the 
letters of “General X. Y. Z.” to his son. 
Although he has started in his first let- 
ter with twenty-three axioms which 


might tend to confuse any beginner in 
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minor tactics, and although he has not 
followed the scheme which the reviewer 
believes to be the best, nevertheless the 
author has carefully omitted all except 
the salient features in his problems, and 


the solving of the problems by the 
reader prior to reading the solutions of 
“General X. Y. Z.” cannot help being 
beneficial to the reader and especially 
to the beginner in minor tactics. 
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Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Infantry 
Association will be held in the offices 
in the Union Trust Building at 5 p. m., 
December 27, 1918. All members of 
the association in Washington at that 
time are earnestly requested to be pres- 
ent, as the annual reports will be pre- 
sented, and plans for the future must 
be discussed. Is the work of the Asso- 
ciation finished, or has it but just 
begun? 

® 


News and Gossip 
Instead of using this space for news 
and gossip of the Association, as we 
should like to do, we have been com- 
pelled for months now to devote it to 
repeatedly asking, nay, almost begging, 


our members and subscribers to keep us 
posted on their changing addresses. 
Why only today we were attempting 
to mail checks to some of our valued 
contributors and to our dismay found 
we did not have their correct addresses. 
This shows how thoughtless some men 
can be. Perhaps the reader of these 
lines is one of those for whom we are 
holding a perfectly good check. Even 
if this is not so, we may be unable to 
mail his copy of the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
to him because we do not know where 
he now is. We hope each member and 
subscriber will look for his magazine 
each month and, if it does not come, 
write us to know why. Perhaps we can 
tell him. Use the blank, if convenient 
and you do not mind mutilating your 
Journal. 
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Infantry Journal Advertiser 


GenTLe Hints Wasuincton, D. C. 
No. 48 DeEcEMBER 1, 1918. 


1. Someone chose to publish the astounding fact that our entire 
expeditionary force could be returned to this country in three months. 


2. The proposition is like the old conundrum of how many pigs’ 
tails it would take to reach to the moon. The answer was, “‘One, if 
it was long enough.”” So, the Army could be returned, if there were 
ships enough. 


3. All this is apropos of the thought that it will be many, many 
months yet before the great armies we have brought into being are 
demobilized and absorbed into the body politic. 


4. And while these armies are in existence there will still be need 
for keeping the mea in training. Mischief would follow any other 
course. 


5. While the armies are in training there will be need for the kind 
of articles published monthly in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


6. While there is need for such articles, the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
will flourish and the announcements of our advertisers will reach 
thousands of readers. 


7. But best of all, the INFANTRY JOURNAL will continue to prosper 
long after the demobilization is completed, because of the cooperative 
work it has done and because it deserves to succeed. This is the 
Infantry Way! It is the Only Way! 
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